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REVIEW OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION’S 1951 SUMMER WORKSHOPS ... 


“It is by precepts that the understanding is nourished and augmented. Writing does well, but personal discourse and 


conversation does better.’’—Seneca. 


THE N.A.T.S. WORKSHOP AT BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


Third Annual Event an Outstanding Success 
by GEORGE NEWTON 


Once again our Association is indebted to Indiana University, to Dean Wilfred Bain of 
the School of Music, and especially to our fellow member, William Ross, for the third 
annual N.A.T.S. workshop at Bloomington, Ind. The facilities of the Music School were 
at our disposal, including a splendid dormitory set aside for N.A.T.S. use. 


The courses followed a pattern similar 
to that of previous years, with a few notable 
exceptions. The psychology courses were 
again handled by Dr. William Fox and Dr. 
Arthur Coladarci. This was basic material, 
with particular emphasis on learning pro- 
cesses and personality development. All of 
the instructors, unless otherwise noted, were 
from the Indiana University staff. The 
physics and acoustics course consisted of 
a most interesting and informative presen- 
tation of different types of recording and 
broadcasting equipment, and a discussion 
of the problems arising from the attempt 
to get perfect, or near-perfect reproduction. 
This was presented by Eugene Carrington, 
of Chicago, George Siddons, Robert Lee, 
and Robert Petranoff of the local television 
station. Mr. Carrington, demonstrating tape 
recording techniques, had the class fasci- 
nated as he described his methods of re- 
cording large groups under a wide variety 
of conditions. For many this was advice 
of the most immediate value. 

A special lecture was given by Dr. G. 
Oscar Russell of Oxford, Ohio, describing 


the results of his research with X-ray in the 
field of phonation and articulation. This 
was of special interest to those unfamiliar 
with the remarkable studies he made some 
years ago. 

Again Dr. Harold Whitehall gave us a 
masterly presentation of the science of 
phonetics. We were given much to think 
about as he broke down our language and 
its various dialects into their component 
sounds. This year Dr. Robert Milisen de- 
voted his time in the physiology class to 
the ear, its mechanism, and various types 
of hearing loss. He pointed out that hearing 
loss is rarely uniform at all pitches, and 
that in consequence the quality of tone may 
be radically changed for people whose ears 
are not functioning as they once did. 

Dr. Paul Nettl, the renowned music- 
ologist, gave us two lectures, one on the 
early history of the opera and the other a 
particularly interesting discussion of Bach’s 
cantatas, including a brief account of the 
philosophical and theological climate in 
which they appeared. The remainder of the 


repertoire section was devoted to contem- 
porary song. William Eberl sang a most 
interesting group of them. Ralph Apple- 
man, a graduate student at the university 
sang several arias from the recent produc 
tion of “Lost in the Stars” by Kurt Weill 
And finally we listened to several recording: 
of relatively unfamiliar songs. 

Of our own members who spoke and lec 
discussion the chief were Richard DeYoung, 
Burton Garlinghouse, Walter Allen Stults, 
and William Ross. Of course, many others 
contributed, more or less briefly, out o°% 
their knowledge and experience. The firs: 


was Mr. DeYoung, whose finely worded | 


talk described the act of breathing and 
phonating. Mr. Garlinghouse spoke more 
in detail about breathing, as did Mr. Stults. 
There was also some discussion of chorai 
work and its relation to vocal teaching 
And, finally, after three years of introducing 


others, William Ross gave us his ideas of 


how the breathing, phonating, and articulat- 
ing mechanisms work. Interspersed through 
out the week was the previewing of a wide 
variety of films which are available for 
rental. 

This, in brief, was the week’s more formal 
entertainment. Everyone who came found 
something which could help to make a better 
teacher. But of almost equal importance 
was the opportunity for quiet conversation 
with friends whom one rarely sees, for 


(Continued on page 4) 
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Whitehall, Phelps, Eberl, Becker, Shadley, Burtt, Diefenthaeler, Mogle, Carrington, Hunt. Davis, Black, Taylor, Beck, Diercks, Gilliland, Burton, 


Newton, Riddick, Nelson, Bain, Page, Owens. O 


pland, Ebersole, Shackson, Tbersole, Stults, Wheelend, Garlinghouse, Wheat, Coullet, Woods, 


Witwer, Fauley, Toskey, Rien, Skurdalsvold, Wilson, Busse, Arkebauer, Thurman, DeYoung, Marler, Newman, Bartell, Sherman, Ross, J. Ross, W. 
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LONG PLAY Tape Recorder 
Sensational New Revere DeLuxe 


Miracle of Electronic Achievement 


MODEL T-500 DeLuxe, 2-hour play 
—complete with microphone, radio 
attachment cord, 2 reels (one with 
tape), and carrying case. $179.50 


T last! Developed after 

years of electronic research, 
the sensational new, ultra-light- 
weight, Revere DeLuxe Long- 
Play tape recorder embodies 
outstanding features found in 
no other recorder. Note these 
advantages: 
ULTRA-LIGHTWEIGHT — The 
lightest-weight and most port- 
able of any automatic long-play 
recorder. 
EXCEPTIONAL FIDELITY — Superb 
tonal quality has won praise of 
leading musicians and critics. 


EXTRA-ECONOMICAL — Records 
two full hours of voice or music 
on 5-inch reel—using only one- 
half the ordinary amount of 
tape. 


Consider these, and all the other 
regular Revere operating ad- 
vantages — plus its amazingly 
low price — and you'll agree 
there is nothing like it any- 
where! See and hear the Revere 
DeLuxe Long-Play Tape Record- 
er today! 
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Revere TAPE RECORDER 


WORLD ’S LARGEST SELLING TAPE RECORDER 


MODEL TR-600 DeLuxe, with 
built-in radio, $219.50 


MODEL T-100 Standard, 1|-hour 
play. With microphone, radio at- 
tachment cord, 2 reels (one with 
tape), and carrying case. $169.50 


MODEL TR-200 Standard, with 
built-in radio, $209.50 
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REVIEW OF THE NATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION’S 1951 SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


— Continued from page 2 


making new friends, and, especially for the 
younger ones, for becoming acquainted with 
some of the leaders in our profession. It 
was an inspiring week. 

The following, listed by states, were 
present for all or part of the sessions. Sev- 
eral, it will be noted, are not yet members 
—a sign that our organization is reaching 
out to include everyone engaged in the 
teaching of singing. From Arkansas Fred 
Becker; from Illinois Claude Beck, Wilfred 
L. Burton, Richard DeYoung, Helen Lee- 
felt, Mrs. P. W. Sherman, Walter A. Stults, 
Nell Thurman, Amy Leslie Toskey, Harvey 
Ringel, Iva Swingley Wheat, and Kathryn 
Witwer; from Indiana George G. Arke- 
bauer, Margaret Cecil, Agnes Davis, Theo- 
dore Hunt, Eugene Mogle, Carl Nelson, 
Wanda Newman, George Newton, Marianna 
Riddick, Mrs. Raymond Rien, Myron Tay- 
lor, and William E. Ross; from Louisiana 
Mrs. Lois Marler and Mrs. Olive Owen; 
from Michigan Mr. and Mrs. Amos Eber- 
sole and Vivian Tripp Wheeland; from 
Minnesota Allen J. Opland and Jennie 
Skurdalsvold; from Mississippi Magnolia 


Coullet; from Missouri Dwight F. Phelps 
and Ella Zoph Woods; from New Jersey 
Madeleine King Bartell; from New Mexico 
Robert E. Page; from Ohio Ben Burtt, Louis 
M. Diercks, Leon E. Pauley, Burton Garl- 
inghouse, Dale Gilliland, and Lee Shackson; 
from Oregon R. Cloyd Riffe; from Tennessee 
Mrs. Frank Busse; and finally, from Wiscon- 
sin Fleetwood Diefenthaeler and William 
Eberl. 

Through the indefatigable efforts of the 
workshop’s director, William Ross, arrange- 
ments for the smooth functioning of the 
workshop routine had been made in an 
effective and comprehensive manner. Upon 
the occasion of the Brown County State 
Park picnic, Mrs. Ross prepared an elaborate 
supper for the benefit of all those who made 
the trip. 

A complete list of registration, alphabeti- 
cally arranged, follows: 


FACULTY 


WORKSHOP FACULTY 


Eugene Carrington, electronics engineer, 
Educational Director, Allied Radio Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. 

Arthur Coladarchi, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 


fessor of Education, Indiana University. 


William H. Fox, Ph.D., Associate Profes- 


sor of Education, Indiana University. 
Robert H. Lee, M.A., Assistant Professo: 
of Radio, Indiana University. 


Robert L. Milisen, Ph.D., Director of the | 


Speech Clinic, Indiana University. 
Paul Nettl, LL.D., Ph.D., Professor ot 
Music, Indiana University. 
G. Oscar Russell, Ph.D., Noted Researct 
Scholar, Western College, Oxford, Ohio. 
George F. Siddons, electronics engineer 
Recording Equipment, Indiana University. 
Harold Whitehall, Ph.D., Chairman, De 
partment of Linguistics, Indiana University 
Nats FACULTY 
George G. Arkebauer, Fort Wayne, Indi 
ana 
Agnes Davis, Bloomington, Indiana. 
Richard DeYoung, Past Pres., Chicago. 
Louis M. Diercks, Columbus, Ohio. 
William Eberl, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Burton Garlinghouse, Akron, Ohio. 
Dale Gilliland, Columbus, Ohio. 
Goerge Newton, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
William Ross, Bloomington, Indiana. 
Walter Allen Stults, Evanston, Illinois. 
Myron Taylor, Bloomington, Indiana. 


N.A.T.S. SUMMER WORKSHOP AT UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Large Attendance, Excellent Faculty, Inspirational Meetings 
by LEE HARDY 
“Never a dull moment” might well have been the slogan of the second N.A.T.S. 
Summer workshop at Los Angeles, which was held August 6th to 10th in Founders Hall on 
the University of Southern California campus. William Vennard, workshop chairman, and 


his committee had prepared a program loaded with interest. 


Speakers vitalized their 


topics by demonstrations, illustrative materials and appropriate touches of humor, and 
the question periods which followed reflected the eagerness of the listeners. The campus 
dormitories furnished ample accommodations and excellent meals were had at the Commons 


dining room and cafeteria. 

Assisting Mr. Vennard on the workshop 
committee were Ruth Miller Chamlee and 
Jerold Shepherd of the USC Music Depart- 
ment, Nelle Gothold, who served as registrar 
for the workshop, Ada-Tilley Allen, ban- 
quet chairman, Allen Rogers Lindquest, G. 
Willard Bassett, Neyneen Farrell, Lee 
Hardy, Tudor Williams, president of the Los 
Angeles Chapter of N.A.T.S., and Eugene 
Fulton, regional governor of the California- 
Western District. 

The workshop registration totaled 83, 
which more than doubled last year’s count 
of 37. Eleven states were represented, Cali- 
fornia with 71, Colorado and Utah with two 
each, and Idaho, Illinois, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Oregon, Texas, Washington and Wis- 
consin with one each. 

The opening lecture of the workshop was 
given by Dr. Joseph C. Risser, orthopedic 


surgeon of Pasadena, California, who dis- 
cussed the importance of good posture, and 
with the assistance of two students demon- 
strated exercises for attaining correct pos- 
ture. Other physiological phases of singing 
were treated by Dr. Charles F. Lindsley, 
chairman of the department of speech at 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, and Dr. 
Perry E. Baisler of the department of speech 
at the University of Washington, Seattle. Dr. 
Lindsley gave interesting data on the 
amounts of vibration arising from the various 
portions of the body during the singing 
process, which he was able to measure by 
means of the larynx and showed films of 
laryngeal action recorded by the high speed 
Fastax camera. At other sessions the 
Encyclopedia Britannica and the Bell Lab- 
oratory films were shown. 


Acoustical topics of interest to teachers © 
of singing were ably discussed by William | 
Vennard, head of the voice department at ~ 
USC, who summarized four chapters from | 


his recent book, “Singing—the Mechanism 
and the Technique.” 

Phases of the psychology of singing were 
discussed by Dr. Joseph J. Johnston of the 


California Testing Bureau, John Williams | 


of the David Seabury School of Centralist 


Psychology, Los Angeles, and Dr. Paul J. | 


Moses of the Stanford University School of 


Medicine. Dr. Johnston explained some of : 
the problems relating to the psychology of | 


human communication. 
was Mr. William’s topic. 


Personality Types 


By popular request Dr. Moses was engaged 


again this year for his second appearance | 


before the workshop. With extraordinary 
insight he traced the history of personality 
types in opera. Also, he called attention to 
problems of vocal physiology and pathology. 
The teaching of singing, Dr. Moses said, 
begins with the teaching of the speaking 
voice, for when we sing we use the same 
mechanism as in speaking. 


The artistic side of singing was touched 4 


upon by Dr. Frans Hoffman of the USC 


vocal staff, whose subject was the inter- | 
pretation of 18th and 19th century ornamen- | 


tation, and by Marcella Craft, director of the 


Riverside Opera Company, in the vital topic | 


(Continued on page 12) 
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FROM ALL 


The inspirational value and importance of district and local meetings and conferences cannot be over-stressed. Member contact and friendly 
discussions of topics and questions relating to the every-day routine of vocal education and pedagogy result in new and more intensive efforts 
on the parts of all to extend fundamental knowledge and raise the standards of vocal teaching throughout the nation. 


OVER THE 


COUNTRY 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 

Activities in the district are of necessity 
imited during the summer when so many of 
sur members are vacationing. However, 
here is a certain amount of work being 
ione in preparation for the fall season. One 
f our members has been very active in 
romoting the NATS in the upper part of 
\lichigan where heretofore very little has 
een done. In Illinois the state chairman 

as been active in security valuable informa- 
on through a canvass of the outlying col- 
‘ges. It is hoped that many new members 
ill be enlisted through this effort. It is 
oped, also to consolidate some of the areas 
ith the objective of organizing local chap- 
icrs. Information about organizing local 
chapters has been requested from Ohio and 
the St. Louis territory. Quite a number of 
members have attended workshops. 
[heir reports are enthusiastic. 

Nationally we are looking forward to the 
annual meeting of NATS which is to be held 
in Chicago in December. Even at this early 
date we extend to all members a most hearty 
invitation to be present. Members of the 
Chicago Singing Teachers Guild have already 
been busy for quite some time planning for 
the pleasure and comfort of the NATS 
members who will be in attendance. 

E. Clifford Toren 
Regional Governor 


our 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
Dr. H. Grady Harlan reports that repre- 


sentative-at-large, Henry Hobart, Phillips 
University, Enid, Oklahoma, conducted 
a highly successful Opera Workshop in 
Eureka Springs, Arkansas during June and 
early July. The attendance was gratifying 
and the accomplishments were excellent. 
This is an extension service of the Schoo! of 
Music of Phillips University. Mr. Hobart is 
also first vice-president of Oklahoma Music 
Teachers Association, a livewire organiza- 
tion. 

Mrs. Vera Redgrove Neilson, Oklahoma 
City University, professor of voice and Lt. 
Governor of NATS in Oklahoma, is putting 
on a strong campaign for enlisting sub- 
stantial voice teachers of that state in NATS. 

Dr. Orville Borchers, Dean of the School 
of Music of S.M.U., Dallas, has just con- 
cluded a choral workshop conducted by the 
Fred Waring staff. The attendance reached 
158, representing some 20 states. 

Dr. Homer F. Springfield, president of 
Southern College of Fine Arts, Houston, 
has been appointed as Lt. Governor of 
NATS in Texas. He is one of the outstand- 
ing administrators and organizers of Texas. 
He promises to apply the full capacity of his 
genius to enlisting good voice teachers of 
the state in NATS. 

Robert Page, newly appointed teacher of 
voice to staff of Eastern New Mexico Uni- 
versity, Portales, has accepted the post of 
Lt. Governor for that state for NATS, tak- 
ing the place of Dr. Vernon Fay of Las 
Vegas who resigned. Mr. Page is also vice- 


\ 


president of the newly organized New 
Mexico Music Teachers Association. We 
believe several teachers from that state will 
qualify for NATS membership. 

Harold A. Decker, Lt. Governor of NATS 
in Kansas and professor of voice in the 
University of Wichita, was employed for 
the summer as choral director of the Star- 
light Opera Company in Kansas City. 

Dr. Berton Coffin, Lt. Governor of Colo- 
rado, and of the University of Colorado, at- 
tended the NATS Workshop in California 
during early August. He reports that Eugene 
Fulton is a dynamic leader in that state for 
NATS and that the workshop was a great 
success. Dr. Coffin returned home to 
Boulder in time to assist Dr. Alexander 
Grant with the administration of the South- 
western regional NATS workshop held in the 
University of Colorado, August 13-18. This 
is the first such meeting conducted in this 
region. A plan is already under way for 
staging one in Texas next summer, if the 
executive committee of NATS so agree. 

Walter Welti, Utah State College genial 
professor and Lt. Governor, made some 
good NATS progress during the past season. 
His leadership ability will finally enlist the 
membership deserved for that large state. 

Elizabeth Ellis, Fayetteville, Arkansas, has 
served as substitute Lt. Governor in Ar- 
kansas during the past year. The leaders 
of the state appreciate her enthusiastic work 
for NATS. 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Left to Right, Front Row—Lindquest, Farrell, Allen, Vennard, Chamlee, Shepherd, Bartlett, Budrow, Hoskins, Gifford, Donohue, Curtis, 


Hardy, Bassett, Fulton, Gothold, Williams; 2nd Row—Fulton, Barbe, Texeira, Baker, G 
ette, Kendall, Byrne, Rodini, Perry, Bassett; 3rd Row—Daro, Coffin, Palmerlee, 


egna, 
Blades, 


Myers, Tennyson, Wills, Harris, Ettinger, Burn- 
Farrell, 


Hinze, Duvall, Roberts, Hurlburt, Gross, 


Smiley, Eden, Corkill, Zamrazil, Dunleavy; 4th Row—Morris, Richetti, Welton, Brightbill, Ronfeldt, Coffin, Boelzner, Boland, Kohler, Barbour, 
McConnell, Pillsbury, Taylor, Hanna, Visel, Armstrong. 
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TEACHING OBJECTIVES . 


by BERNARD TAYLOR, Teacher of Singing, Juilliard School of Music, New York City 


ARE THE OBJECTIVES of the singing teacher the same today as they were in the 


so-called Golden Age of Song? I have asked this question of myself many times, because 
I feel that the question is important. The reason I feel that it is important, is simple. Since 
the singing teacher today is confronted with so many schools of thought concerning 
technical procedures, and because vocal technique is such a controversial subject which 
quickly leads one into confused thinking as to the ultimate objective of vocal study, I 
believe it is vitally important for the teacher of singing to keep basic objectives constantly 


before his mind. 


Answering my own question concerning 
the teaching of singing a hundred years ago, 
I would say that I sincerely believe that 
the objectives then were the same as they 
are now, namely; TO COMMUNICATE 
from the singer to the listener, IDEAS, 
THOUGHTS, EMOTIONS, through the 
medium of song. I hasten to add that if 
these are not the objectives, in my humble 
opinion they SHOULD BE. Now, just 
how much do we know about the teaching 
of the last century? Unfortunately, com- 
paratively little. A few of the great teachers 
of that day, it is true, left to posterity 
some books, treatises, exercises and other 
evidences of what they conceived to be the 
proper methods, devices and ways of teach- 
ing singing, but they are limited in quan- 
tity and quality, and they do not tell us 
too much about what we today would like 
very much to know. 


We do know that the teaching of that day 
was largely of an empirical nature and de- 
pended almost entirely on imagery approach. 
Teachers then depended entirely on their 
musical ear to obtain the best results, and 
there seems to be little doubt but that they 
were highly successful. Today despite the 
great advances made in the various fields of 
science that are related to the human voice, 
the EAR is still to the teacher, his greatest 
asset. 


In contrast to the dearth of written ma- 
terial during the last century, the present 
one, since 1900 has produced a deluge of 
the printed word about the singing and 
speaking voice. Much of it is scientific or 
pseudo-scientific, and I feel sure that in 
the future, the present age will be referred 
to as the quasi-scientific age of the teaching 
of singing. 

Since the human vocal instrument is the 
only instrument that is entirely subject to 
the laws of anatomy, physiology, psychology 
and acoustics, and because so much scientific 
research has been undertaken during the past 
fifty years, it is only natural and inevitable 
that every new discovery of a scientific 
nature even remotely related to the human 
vocal mechanism, should bring forth opin- 
ions that would lay claim to this or that idea, 
and designed to “settle” once and for all, 
the problem about how to sing. 


Because teachers, physicists, acousticians 
and interested scholars have tried so hard 
to find out the hidden mechanical secrets 
of the human voice during the last half- 
century, it is easy tod understand why so 
much confusion exists, and why basic sing- 
ing objectives are lost sight of. As a result 
of all the research, which still goes on, 
there have developed several schools of 
thought on the subject of teaching singing. 

Number one school of thought might 
be called THE EMPIRICAL, IMAGERY 
SCHOOL, or as it is sometimes called, and 
often incorrectly, the school of BEL CAN- 
TO. This school predominated in the last 
century and still is by far, I believe, the 
most popular, because it produces the best 
results. Let me be specific and enumerate 
the various schools: 

1. The Psychological-Technical, which has 
already been referred to above. 

The Technical Approach. 

The Psychological or Song Approach. 
4. The Mechanistic or Scientific Approach. 

I would like to explain why I believe 
that the so-called Psychological-Technical 
approach to the teaching of singing is the 
most desirable, and in explaining it, may 
I state a basic principle which to me, is, 
or should be, the Number One OBJECTIVE 
for all schools of thought concerning the 
teaching of singing. It is this: 


wh 


TO SATISIFY OUR MENTAL AND EMOTIONAL 
DEMANDS TO EXPRESS OURSELVES THROUGH 
SINGING, WE MUST EITHER ALREADY POSSESS 
(which is rare) OR ACQUIRE BY TECHNICAL 
TRAINING, A FREE-FUNCTIONING, UNINHIBITED 
CO-ORDINATION OF THE ACTUATOR, VIBRATOR 
AND RESONATOR, SO THAT PRIMARY VIBRATIONS 
FROM THE LIVING VOCAL INSTRUMENT CAN 
BE ESTABLISHED AND EMERGE FROM THE 
BODY IN NATURAL, FREE, AND UNRESTRICTED 
SOUND. 

In other words if we are to teach singers 
to sing so that they are equipped to COM- 
MUNICATE IDEAS, THOUGHTS AND 
EMOTIONS, by means of a free-functioning 
vocal instrument, we must use the PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL - TECHNICAL approach to 
coax, surprise, and induce both the mental 
and physiological processes to become sub- 
servient to the mental and emotional de- 


mands of the singer, and in sa-doing 
produce a completely co-ordinated human 
vocal instrument capable of fulfilling every 
objective of the singer. 

To put it more simply, I believe that a 
singer must develop a technique, and a 
lot of it, if he is to fulfill his role as a 
singer and communicate his ideas, thoughts 
and emotions. This development takes 
time, patience and much energy on the part 
of both teacher and student. 

In this school of thought the methods 
and devices that are used by the most suc- 
cessful teachers of the last century and by 
present-day teachers employing this schoo! 
of teaching is the great scale, which means 
that with the use of various vowels, the 
entire vocal range is covered in scale-wise 
fashion at every degree of intensity and 
speed. Since the vowel is synonymous with 
vocal sound it (the vowel) is used to pro- 
duce an even vocal line throughout the 
compass of the voice and to develop a 
complete co-ordination of the actuator, 
vibrator and resonator which is achieved 
by bringing the entire muscular system of 
the body under control of the will. When 
this technique is fully developed, then and 
then only, can the singer do full justice to 
the number one objective, which is complete 
self-expression. 

In speaking of the Number Two ap- 
proach, I would say that it consists of a 
type of technique that stresses the so-called 
“placing of the voice”. It attempts to make 
the singer direct his tones to a certain 
spot or position and to hold it there. It 
seems obvious that this type of technique 
can only bring into action localized inter- 


ferences that completely prevent a free- — 


functioning vocal mechanism. In speaking 
of Number Three approach, it could be 


pointed out that much has been written of / 


late by those who believe in little or no 
technical training of the voice. This school 
of thought would have us believe that all 
that is needed is a ood ear and a good 
voice, plus a little musical coaching to 
produce an artist singer. 
thought apparently is not cognizant of the 
fact that localized tensions and interfer- 
ences cannot be “sung out”, or thought 
out, but must be “worked out” by slow 
and painstaking technical exercises of vary- 
ing types. 


This school of | 


For the Number Four approach, which is | 


the mechanistic or purely scientific, much 
too has been written during the past few 
years. The advocates of this type of voice 
training would have us believe that the 
only way to produce a singer is by me- 
(Continued on page 19) 
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OUR YOUNG SINGERS and the THEATRE* .. . 


by FRANZ ALLERS—Conductor, National Company, “South Pacific” 


IN THE EARLY SUMMER of each year, our music schools, colleges and voice teachers 
ill over the country send several hundred excellently equipped young singers into the 
ough world of professional activity. Last year there were several hundred, and so on. 
Most of these people are well trained indeed—in fact, through the thirteen years of my 
xperience in this country, I find that singing standards are considerably higher here 
han anywhere in Europe except in Italy and possibly the Scandinavian countries. 


Few of the singers brought over from 
Central Europe have had really outstanding 
uccess, unless they offered the dynamic per- 
onality of a Maria Jeritza or a Ljuba 
\elitsch, or the deep spiritual quality of a 
rederick Schorr or a Lotte Lehmann. On 
he other side is the long list of our own 
inging heritage, of the people who worked 
hard and had the right break at the right 
time — Geraldine Farrar, Rosa Ponselle, 
tdith Mason, Sonia Sharnova, Helen Trau- 
bel, Eleanor Steber, and most recently 
jerome Hines and Patrice Munsel, to cite 
just a few of the most glittering names. 

But how few of the hundreds of perfectly 
well equipped people have made “big time” 
in opera! That is certainly not their fault, 
and not that of the singing teachers either. 
When this great country has just one really 
permanent Opera, an organization which 
plays in New York for just about one third 
of the year, and then tours the country for 
several weeks with a_ necessarily limited 
repertory, it is obvious that not even a small 
portion of talent can be absorbed there. 

I am very much afraid that this is about 
all the Opera we are going to have, until 
and unless the Federal Art Department we 
are all dreaming about becomes a reality. 
But until then, I feel we could all work to- 
gether to fill a vacuum which keeps many 
hundreds of people from the work they 
should rightfully have, and which keeps 
artistic efforts from being more successful. 
| am speaking of the vacuum between “sing- 
ing” the way we understand it, and what the 
entertainment industry calls “pop singing.” 
We all know that our Lyric Theatre has gone 
a long way since the not-too-far-away days 
of “Musical Comedy,” with its old-style 
chorus line, and the meager story, enlivened 
by the old-type comedian who brought his 
cwn material. Since then we have had 
“Oklahoma,” “Carousel,” “Porgy and Bess,” 
“Brigadoon,” and now “South Pacific”’—and 
hile many of us were looking the other 
\ ay, the American equivalent of Opera was 
aietly born. I do not mean to imply that— 
ossibly with the exception of “Porgy and 
!ess’—any of these works approach the 
iusical substance of “The Marriage of 
igaro,” or even of “The Barber of Seville,” 
it they have their roots in our soil, their 
‘ories are highly literate, and they have 
’en staged by great people of the Theatre: 


‘functions. 


Reuben Mamoulian, Robert Lewis, Agnes 
deMille, Joshua Logan. The performer in 
the musical play of today is not the old-time 
singer, not the old-time actor, but the mod- 
ern, stream-lined singing actor, the all- 
around performer, to whom acting, dancing, 
singing are an entity of well-coordinated 
Now the question is entirely in 
order, why is there so much inferior sing- 
ing in our Theatre? Why is it that a few 
people who can scarcely sing hold big parts, 
while countless talented, well-trained singers 
cannot even get near the inside track? 


I believe I know the answer: First, I 
feel, students and teachers alike should 
think of “re-setting their sights,” and adjust 
their thoughts of success and career to the 
realities of today. Every so often, when I 
heard a good voice which I thought well 
suited to the Theatre, I suggested an audi- 
tion, only tc ‘eceive the answer, “Oh, I am 
not interested in Musical Comedy”; of 
course, this attitude is well known to the 
people inside the Theatre, and thus it may 
take a while until our “long-hair” singers 
will successfully overcome the existing preju- 
dices against them in the Theatre. 

Of course, the best way to overcome 
them, is to be truly equipped for the Thea- 
tre: every singer with a theatrical career 
in mind should train to be an actor. He 
should study the history of acting, attend 
acting classes, and perform, not only in 
musical plays, but in straight plays, dramas, 
comedies,—in everything that tomes his 
way. Then he should study dancing, begin- 
ning with classic ballet, through to modern 
dance; he should be good at sports, es- 
pecially fencing, which loosens every muscle 
of the body, and also tennis, which demands 
a different kind of agility. These days, so 
many different things aside from singing are 
demanded of the singing actor, that experi- 
ence in every line of the theatre may some 
day pay dividends. As for actual singing, 
good coaching in “pop-singing” is still a 
prerequisite for the Theatre. As I said 
before, the musical scores of the new 
Musical Play are developing slower than 
story and actual production—so for some 
time to come, something I would call “legiti- 
mate pop-singing” will be required of every 
singer in the Theatre, and a good, specialized 
coach in that field will give valuable help 


to the “long-hair” singer. 

Now how to get into the Theatre? How 
to overcome the seemingly insurmountable 
obstacles? The only way to get in is 
through auditions. To be successful there, 
a good audition technique is indispensable. 
Few directors or conductors will want to 
hear “Un bel Di”’—but all have to hear 
English diction, the range of the voice, and 
the experienced director is quick in apprais- 
ing the manner in which personality projects 
itself in a voice. 

Often, a successful audition results in an 
offer for a very small part, or even a chorus 
job. The young singer who refuses this 
offer, does not know the modern Theatre. 
These days, directors and conductors treat 
all members of a cast with the respect and 
dignity they confer upon the stars; the 
Theatre is team work, and good producers 
pick only the best for every position on the 
team, no matter how small the assignment 
may appear to the one concerned. And with 
just a little luck, the chorus part has been 
the starting point for many a “long-hair” 
singer. Many chorus jobs were held by the 
young Chicago singer Bill Tabbert before he 
became the juvenile lead in the New York 
company of “South Pacific.” And it is rather 
generally known that Richard Eastham, the 
leading man of the “South Pacific” national 
company was in the New York chorus when 
his great moment came, to fill in for Ezio 
Pinza. He proved to be equipped in every 
way, so the result was almost inevitable. 
After the original singers of “Brigadoon” 
left the company, they were replaced by 
young singers who had made their start 
in the “Brigadoon” chorus (a group which 
made news by singing madrigals a cappella 
on television (and by forming its own opera 
workshop on tour). They had all been 
understudies, and thus gained experience in 
discipline by constant, alertness. Being an 
understudy also means some added prestige, 
and it provides free training and rehears- 
ing on stage under the guidance of ex- 
perienced stage managers and conductors. 

One great difficulty for the young singer 
living outside New York is that most audi- 
tions are held in New York. If there were 
a way for the National Association of Teach- 
ers of Singing to induce New York pro- 
ducers, as well as Actors’ and Chorus Equity 
to hold auditions, at least in the large key 
cities outside New York, the terrors of 
walking the sidewalks of New York would 
not be quite so hard. Before concerted 
action is successful, another possibility is 
that the local chapters of NATS request 
touring companies to notify them of audi- 

(Continued on page 19) 
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WHAT ACOUSTICS MEANS to the TEACHER OF SINGING ..... 


by PAUL B. ONCLEY, Lecturer in Music, Columbia University. Formerly 
Member, Research Staff, Bell Telephone Laboratories. 


Making music and the training of musicians are arts, not sciences, but like all other 


arts they are based on sciences. 


Architecture rests on engineering, painting on optics, 


medicine on physiology and biochemistry. The teaching of any physical skill draws from 
the fields of psychology and physiology, and it is the field of acoustics, the physical science 
of sound, on which all the branches of music are founded. As voice teachers we have to 
deal with tone generation and with tone quality in a particularly basic and critical way. 
and we are compelled to use the terminology and to discuss the facts of acoustics. There 
is probably not one of us who does not talk about “overtones” or “harmonics,” or about 
“vibrato” or “tremolo.” We often speak of “vibrations” and “resonance,” but many of us 
use these physical terms in ways which are inconsistent and contradictory with the accurate 


physical definitions of these terms. 

Wilmer T. Bartholomew* has done the 
voice teaching profession a great service in 
calling on us to recognize the distinction 
between imagery and physical fact in voice 
training. Just as a doctor of medicine is 
expected to have a clear, scientifically accur- 
ate knowledge of the terminology and func- 
tioning of the organs, materials and activities 
with which he deals, so a voice teacher 
should be prepared to give a lucid and cor- 
rect definition of the terms which he uses, 
and should understand the acoustic pheno- 
mena with which he is working. It is the 
purpose of this article to outline a_ basic 
minimum of the facts of acoustics directly 
related to the teaching of singing, and about 
which every voice teacher should be in- 
formed. 

First of all, he must have a clear concept 
of sound as a vibratory motion of the air 


particles in an alternate compression and 
rarefaction of the air at any given point. 
This motion, originating with the opening 
and closing of the glottal slit by the action 


of the vocal cords, communicates itself 
rapidly to larger and larger spheres of air by 
the impact of the molecules, much as a 
croquet ball transmits its energy to another. 
This vibratory motion is therefore carried 
outward at a rate of roughly 1100 feet per 
second, although the generating breath 
stream moves scarcely at all. 


The vocal cords are moving at a rate 
determined by the pitch of the note, varying 
from about 100 openings and closings of the 
glottis per second in the low G of a bass to 
just over 1000 for a soprano high C. This 
rate of movement, expressed in “cycles (or 
complete vibrations) per second” (abbre- 
viated ‘c.p.s.’) is called the “fundamental.” 
Since the motion of the vocal cords, and 
hence of the air particles, is not simple and 
symmetrical there are also generated sounds 
of higher vibration rates, known as “over- 
tones” which may be readily separated and 
identified by electrical measuring equip- 
ment, and may under certain conditions be 
heard individually by the unaided trained 
ear. Since these overtones have a large role 
in determining the quality of a tone, we as 


voice teachers are particularly concerned 
with them. 

In the voice, as in most of the musical 
instruments with which we customarily deal, 
these overtones are always whole multiples 
of the fundamental vibration rate. Thus, 
in accord with the nomenclature approved 
by the Acoustical Society of America, the 
lowest overtone is called the “second har- 
monic” and has a vibration rate twice the 
fundamental. If the pitch is second space A 
for example, its fundamental rate is 440 c.p.s. 
and its second harmonic is 880 c.p.s. The 
third harmonic is found at three times 440 
or 1320 c.p.s. The higher order harmonics 
are in general weaker, but harmonics above 
the fortieth are often readily measured in 
the male voice. There are fewer harmonics 
in the female voice, but since the average 
ear ceases to respond to tones above about 
16,000 c.p.s. and loses a great deal of its 
sensitivity and discriminatory power as 
low as 8000 c.p.s., these harmonics will 
extend over virtually the whole sensitive 
region of the ear’s sensory cells for the 
mature, powerful voice of any range. 

Although the higher harmonics above 
3000 c.p.s. do in general tend to slope off 
toward unmeasurable traces somewhere be- 
tween 6000 and 10,000 c.p.s., it is by no 
means true that the fundamental is usually 
the strongest. In most male voices for 
example the fundamental may be much 
weaker than many of the harmonics. Good 
singing voices normally have their strongest 
harmonics among those who lie in a fre- 
quency region between 2600 and 2900 c.p.s. 
as pointed out by Bartholomew. This region 
of maximum power, called the “third for- 
mant” in the speech studies of the Bell 
Laboratories, is fixed by the geometry of the 
throat structure and changes only a small 
amount in frequency regardless of vowel or 
fundamental pitch. It will vary somewhat 
with the individual, rising to above 3000 
c.p.s. in many women, and to 3800 or 
higher in children’s voices. The location 
of this region may be an important factor 
in determining the proper classification of 


voices as it is normally lowest in the bass 
and highest in the high soprano. Since this 
formant is fixed in frequency it will 
strengthen different overtones as the funda- 
mental pitch is changed. Thus for a bass 
singing C, second space bass clef, with a 
fundamental of about 130 c.p.s., the twen- 
tieth harmonic at 2600 c.p.s. will be unusual- 
ly prominent. If he sings the C in the 
higher octave (“middle C”) at 260 c.p.s. the 
strongest resonance will likely fall on the 
tenth harmonic at the same frequency. The 
soprano singing the next C, at 520 c.p.s. 
may have a strong fifth harmonic at 2600 
but quite possibly the sixth may be most 
prominent, at 3120 c.p.s. because her cavities 
are likely to be smaller and the formant 
resonance accordingly higher. 

There are other important resonances 
which affect the strength of the harmonics 
Most important are the first and second 
formants (vowel formants) which, while 
fixed in frequency with varying fundamenta! 
pitch, change as we go from one vowel to 
another. In the closed “oo” vowel fo: 
example they will strengthen harmonics at 
about 350 and 600 c.p.s. These two regions 
of emphasis will rise as we go through the 
“oh” and “aw” positions, and will reach 
roughly 800 and 1050 c.p.s. for an “ah.” 
In musical terms, these lie directly in the 
usual range of the soprano voice, ranging 
from 350 at about first space F to 1050 at 
soprano high C#. As we continue through 
the vowel triangle to the “ay” and “ee” 
positions, the two formants separate, the 
lower returning to approximately the same 
positions as for the “oh” and “oo” respec 
tively, while the higher one goes up to 1800 
and 2100 c.p.s. (the C sharp below the 
highest C on the piano). 

Within the limits of this article it is im 
possible to describe the many applications o! 
this principle of “formant resonance.” A 
few illustrations may however be helpful 
For example, the subject of registers finds a 
simple and logical explanation in the move 
ment of certain harmonics into and out o! 
these formant regions. These shifts may be 
readily heard with practice. Since there are 
a number of formants it is quite possible 
that the differences of opinion found in the 
literature of vocal pedagogy may be resolvec 
as different aspects of the complete picture 


(Continued on page 9) 


*Mr. Bartholomew's papers “A Physica 
Definition of Good Tone Quality” and “The 
Role of Imagery” have been reprinted by) 
the National Association of Teachers o; 
Singing. 
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(HAPTER NOTES7>. . 


MAINE CHAPTER 

Wesley Boynton, president of the Maine 
Association, in 
conjunction with Mrs. Louise B. Colgan, 
state president, announces tentative plans 
for the annual meeting of Sept. 6, as fol- 
lcws: Business meeting and election of 
oficers will occur in the morning. Luncheon 
a! one o'clock. In the afternoon the schedule 
culls for a vocal clinic, with Mr. Norman 
L:avitt, Miss Marjorie Mitton, Mrs. Evelyn 
Carroll and Mr. George Faulkner on the 
panel. Mr. Charles Pearson of the New 
Fngland Conservatory of Music, Boston, will 
give a talk. Additional speakers, soloists 
and other miscellaneous features to be an- 
nounced later. 


LOS ANGELES CHAPTER 

At a meeting of the Los Angeles Chapter 
held June 10th, Tudor Williams, presiding, 
several new members were welcomed. Miss 
Calista Rogers, chairman of the Nominating 
Committee read the report of that Com- 
mittee and the following were elected to 
serve as Officers of the Chapter for the term 
beginning on October Ist. 

President, Wm. Vennard; Vice President, 
Nelle Gothold; Treasurer, Neyneen Farrell; 
Secretary, Price Dunlevy; Directors, Leon 
Ettinger, 1 year; G. Willard Bassett, 2 


F years; and Gwendolyn Roberts, 3 years. 


The meeting adjourned and refreshments 
were served by Mrs. Tudor Williams. 


DETROIT CHAPTER 

The last dinner meeting of the Detroit 
Chapter of the National Association was 
held on June 2, when plans were discussed 
for the coming year. It was decided that 
four meetings would be held during the com- 
ing season—October, January, March and 
May. At the conclusion of the business 
discussions a most enjoyable musical pro- 


gram was furnished by seven young stu- 
dents from Michigan State College, Lansing, 
Michigan. On the same evening, Mrs. Flo- 
rence Wenzel, soprano and Mr. Cyril Meze- 
mael, baritone gave an interesting and artis- 
tically presented program consisting of 
groups of solos and duets, accompanied by 
Mrs. M. Sherrill. 

Mr. Harry Seitz, a member of the Detroit 
Chapter, was appointed chairman of all the 
choral groups participating in the celebration 
of the 250th anniversary of the founding of 
Detroit. 


BUFFALO CHAPTER 

The first fall meeting of the Buffalo (N. 
Y.) Chapter of the National Association will 
be held on Sept. 15. Mrs. Louise Sleep, 
chapter president, and Miss Lucy Macdonald 
will join in giving a complete review of the 
recent NATS summer workshop held at 
Connecticut College, New London, Conn. 


BOSTON CHAPTER 

Miss Gertrude Tingley, president of the 
Boston Chapter reports as follows: 

Members of the chapter are eagerly an- 
ticipating “All New England Day,” the date 
being Saturday, October 6. At that time 
the Maine Chapter and the Connecticut 
Valley group are cooperating with us, to 
make this an event of outstanding impor- 
tance and interest. 

The complete program was printed in the 
June-July issue of THE BULLETIN. You 
will recall that our national president, 
Homer G. Mowe, will greet us, and that the 
afternoon and evening sessions will offer 
two round-table discussions. One group will 
be made up of Boston’s first-line music 
critics, and one of opera singers from the 
Met. and other opera companies, ,who are 
now in the teaching field. Marshall Bar- 
tholomew of Yale University will speak, and 


there will be a voice clinic with Romley 
Fell, Ruth Douglass and Grace Leslie form- 
ing the panel. A feature of especial interest 
to all who are concerned with school music 
has been added since the first announcement 
of the program. Helen Steen Huls, second 
vice-president of the National Association 
will be in New England at that time, and 
she has consented to come and tell of the 
work she is doing in her national survey of 
current practices in vocal music education. 
The subject of her talk will be Adolescent 
Voices, a plea for normal development. 

There will be quite a break between the 
afternoon and evening sessions, in order to 
permit a more personal contact between the 
members in attendance, and also to afford 
time for impromptu discussion groups. 
Members and friends will be free to dine 
wherever they wish; however, it is intended 
to reserve a room at Smith House just 
across the river, and undoubtedly many 
will plan to gather there. 


Orders are still coming in for the Music 
Studio Rules, printed by the Boston Chapter 
and featured in the April-May issue of THE 
BULLETIN. Members from many states 
have mailed in One Dollar for the package 
of one hundred cards. Our chapter has 
received a gratifying letter from first vice- 
president Walter Allen Stults in which he 
states—“You are to be congratulated for 
having put the Rules in concrete form. Such 
a movement was long overdue. They will be 
of great benefit to our members if they will 
use and enforce them.” 


SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER 

It is announced that there will be a 
meeting of the San Francisco Chapter in 
October. The exact date will be released 
later. The guest speaker will be Kurt Herbert 
Adler. 


WHAT ACOUSTICS MEANS 


— Continued from page 8 


Since these resonances change with the 
vowel, we can understand the role of 
“Vowel modification” in voice placement 
also. We have already mentioned the pos- 
sinle use of the formants in voice classifica- 
tion. 

The vowel formant concept also enables 
us to understand many of the diction prob- 
lens confronting the singer. The “o” vowel, 
with its characteristic resonances at low F 
ard D in the treble staff, can be sung with- 
o.t modification only on notes lower than 
these resonances. On the higher notes a 
soprano can give a natural production only 


on the “ah” and “aw” vowels, although 
“ay” and “ee” can be suggested by the second 
and third formants only. The male voice, 
with its lower fundamentals, only occasion- 
ally has to lose or modify a vowel. Our 
modern composers, who write recitative 
passages on high A’s for soprano, and our 
conductors who expect clear diction under 
such conditions should learn that they are 
demanding the acoutsically impossible. While 
it is possible for singers to suggest words 
on high notes they should know that at- 
tempts at normal pronunciation above 
soprano high F are not only futile but 


harmful to good voice production. 

From the motion picture studies of the 
vocal cords made at Bell Laboratories we 
know that a prominent feature of the well- 
trained singer is the long part of the cycle 
during which the glottis remains closed. 
Acoustic consideration of this fact shows two 
concommitant facts which are of particular 
significance to the singing teacher: 

(1) This action of the cords gives a tone 
quality in which the higher overtones are 
much more prominent. Our _ researches 
among a large number of amateur and pro- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Dear Colleagues: 


The most important and exciting event on the Association 
calendar for the coming year is the Convention to be held at 
the Hotel Sheraton in Chicago, December 27 to December 29 
inclusive. 

As you know, this is the first national meeting we have 
planned which will be independent of any other organization. For 
that reason it is vitally important that every member do his or her 
utmost to attend. The central location of the convention city 
makes this possible and convenient for large numbers of our 
members. The time, coming between Christmas and New Year's 
Days, permits us to celebrate these holidays at home, and causes 
the least interference with our teaching schedules. 

The program of events for the three days is now being ar- 
ranged and it should be a most valuable and interesting one. For 
the first time, we will have sessions devoted to Sacred Music and 
to Choral Singing and Choral Music, subjects of interest to all 
teachers, as we all have students active in these two fields. 

The Vocal Clinics which have been one of the most popular 
features of our meetings, will be continued. Vital topics will be 
chosen for our Forums, and every effort will be made to provide 
ample opportunity for the general exchange of ideas during the 


discussion periods. In addition, there will be the usual oppor- 
tunities for informal gatherings and friendly discourse between 
those members present. 

However, the most important reason of all for your attendance 
is that your presence will be a real contribution to the Association 
and to its welfare. YOU are the Association and it’s important 
Annual Convention will not be complete without you. 

I have attended conventions for many years and I can assure 
you that every one has been a source of stimulation, pleasure and 
enlightenment. Since the formation of N.A.T.S. the rewards 
have been even greater because of the concentration of attentior 
on our beloved Art of Singing, and because of the wonderfu 
spirit of cooperation and good-fellowship brought to the meeting: 
by our members. 

We hope that the 1951 Convention of the National Associa 
tion of Teachers of Singing will exceed all others in all its phases 
With your presence and help this hope can be realized. 


CONVENTION COMING! COME 


Sincerely yours in N.A.T.S. 
Homer G. Mowe. 
President 


=" 
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If you have made any better remarks of your own, communicate them 
with candour, if not, make use of these I present you with —Horace 


‘The Summer Workshops 


The season of National Association summer workshops is 
cver, and again we look back over a record of achievement and 
progress. The chain of workshops stretching from the Pacific 
cast to the Atlantic seaboard has once more yielded fruitful 
r:sults. 

All of the idealistic and practical purposes of the National 
“.ssociation seemed to have been realized in these various sessions. 
Never before in the history of singing in this country, until these 
recent years marked by the compelling forces of the National 
Association, have vocal teachers permitted themselves to sit down 
together in an atmosphere of broadmindedness and circumspect 
consideration, and discuss dispassionately the varying aspects of 
singing fundamentals and teaching routine. This statement smacks 
of the repetitious, but the wonder of it is still ever new to us. 

There was also indicated once more the earnest desire for the 
gaining of knowledge on the part of those attending the workshop 
meetings. This is in line with the National Association’s edu- 
cational program. The latter is a broad one, based as it is upon 
the bringing of the native talents and equipment of every teacher 
in our organization to a high level of personal and teaching ef- 
ficiency. With this accomplished the National Association, as an 
entity, will stand before the world as a substantial symbol of 
culture, strength and influence. This present yearning by members 
for a more acute acquaintance with facts, for broader fields of 
musical and psychological information in which to delve, and 
for a clearer perception of the singing truths, is indeed a healthy 
forecast for the longevity of our association. 

The same remarkable spirit of friendliness, cooperation and 
respect for the other fellow was again evidenced in the summer 
sessions. That is well, too, for the steady continuation of this 
same traditional NATS spirit of the individual member, already 
so definitely established, will prove vital to the association’s ex- 
istence in the years to come. It is this spirit of wholehearted 
enthusiasm and cooperation that has overcome every handicap and 
obstacle during the past seven years. This high burning flame of 
‘spirit’ must not be permitted to diminish. 


Each year the efficiency of the NATS summer workshops in- 
creases. The short experience of the past few seasons has opened 
the way to improvement in the conduct of these meetings, as 
well as the creating of opportunities for transmitting to those 
enrolled, a more extensive and valuable curriculum of knowledge. 

To all those who directed or assisted in the routine of the various 
workshop meetings, go the heartfelt thanks and grateful apprecia- 
tion of the entire National Association. Only those who‘ have 
attended and participated in these sessions will understand com- 
pletely the sacrifice of time, money and conscientious effort by 
‘hose in charge, which has made possible the high standards 

‘ready achieved. 


Chicago in December, 1951 


In another section of this issue there will be found an excellent, 
1ough early preview of the National Association of Teachers of 
ringing annual meeting—this year to be held in Chicago during 
ae last week of December. This announcement must send a thrill 
‘f pride and anticipation through each member of the association, 
nainly because this year the executive committee has taken the 
-ourageous forward step of instituting a NATS convention with- 
Out affiliation with other organizations. 


Plans to date .give every indication of a complete three-day 
program of important business and other meetings, new features, 
forums, clinics, conferences and a banquet. Each one of these 
activities will be packed full of constructive talks, discussions and 
exhibits, all of vital interest and help to every teacher of singing. 

Remember, this is the National Association’s own convention— 
the first without other organization affiliation since its inception 
in 1944. It is your convention, and the opportunity presents itself 
to you to support this annual meeting in December in true, loyal 
NATS fashion and spirit. Make a note in your date book, as 
follows,—“December 27-29 incl.—National Association annual 
convention, this year in Chicago. I must make plans to attend.” 


Welcome Publicity 


It is not often that the National Association of Teachers of 
Singing finds its name-in a big way in the columns of the public 
press. Regardless of its high standing in the world of music and 
the broad scope and value of its activities, the American public 
in general and but a few music critics, know little, if anything, 
of its ideals and purposes, as well as its actual achievements. 

For the benefit of the readers of THE BULLETIN, it is a pleas- 
ure to incorporate herein an article written by Mr. Cyrus Durgin, 
eminent music critic of The Boston (Mass.) Globe, in which he 
has accorded our organization an excellent and well warranted, 
extended spread of publicity, for which the officers and members 
of the National Association at large are duly appreciative. 


“The N.A.T.S. and Its Program to 
Improve Vocal Education 
By CYRUS DURGIN 


The text for this morning’s homily could be: “United we 
stand, divided we are not in such good standing.” Or it could be: 
“What’s in a name? A vocal teacher by any other name would 
sound the same.” Or: “Singing teachers are human.” Take your 
choice; what follows is derived in part from all three. 


” 


One of the things a fledgling music critic learns early in his 
professional experience is that there is no end to the ways in which 
singing is taught. About the same time he realizes that no living 
creature can be more venomous than one singing teacher speak- 
ing of another with disparagement. I know from my own experi- 
ence, and I know, because there is so much disagreement about the 
teaching of singing, that not everyone can be entirely correct. 

Why this is so forever will remain a mystery, even after making 
allowances for the frailty of human nature and its disposition to 
prejudice. But the fact is that in all the wide realm of music there 
is no field so susceptible of varying methods and theories. And 
these are applied sometimes with unbelievable fanaticism! 

The result has been thousands of vocal teachers with almost as 
many individual methods. In the absence of a comparatively 
unified science of voice teaching, the field has been wide open to 
incompetents and charlatans. They have brought suspicion and em- 
barrassment upon the really gifted and superior teachers. 


The N. A. T. 8. 

This is where the N. A. T. S. comes in. The N. A. T. S. is 
not a misspelling of the name of a tiny insect, but the abbreviation 
of the name of an organization that came into being in 1944: 
The National Association of Teachers of Singing. Seven years 
ago a group of reputable and conscientious vocal teachers, fed up 

(Continued on page 20) 
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REVIEW OF THE NATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION’S 1951 SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


— Continued from page 4 


of stage deportment. Mme. Craft was as- 
sisted by Ann Louise Mertz, who portrayed 
the gestures and attitudes of expression as 
handed down from the Italian master, Fran- 
cesco Mottino. Two other young singers 
made brief singing appearances for the 
benefit of criticisms by Mme. Craft. 

Dr. Raymond Kendall, Dean of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California School of 
Music and critic for the Los Angeles Mirror, 
spoke upon the subject of the singer and the 
critic. The critic should not be called upon 
to evaluate the young singer, Dr. Kendall 
stated, until he is prepared to show his 
potentialities, for when the young singer 
places himself in the situation of the estab- 
lished singer he must be judged by the same 
standards. 

Wednesday's program included topics of 
interest to choral conductors. Eugene Ful- 
ton, head of the Fulton School of Music, 
San Francisco, discussed adult choirs, em- 
phasizing the necessity for spontaneity of 
tone production in ensemble singing. Donald 
Coats, choirmaster of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Los Angeles, lectured briefly on children’s 
choirs, and presented eight boys from his 
group, demonstrating the type of tone pro- 
duction taught for use in the English Episco- 
pal service. Charles and Larry Booker of 
Santa Ana, presented solo numbers to 
demonstrate a contrasting type of tone pro- 
duction by the boy voice. A panel discus- 
sion on methods of teaching children’s voices 
was conducted by Allan Rogers Lindquest, 
moderator, with Mr. Coats, Mr. Bassett and 
Ruth Krehbiel Jacobs of the Los Angeles 
Choristers Guild as panel members. 

Methods of teaching the adult voice re- 
ceived the major emphasis on the program. 
Ruth Miller Chamlee of the USC vocal 
department gave a valuable paper on the 
importance of repertoire in vocal develop- 
ment. Mme. Chamlee listed in detail the 
repertoire materials used in the training of 
four noted American singers. 


Lillian Backstrand Wilson of USC and 
Allan Lindquest of Pasadena gave stimulat- 


ing and edifying demonstration lessons with- 


students from their respective studios. Mr. 
Lindquest spoke briefly on the totality of 
the act of singing, and showed the technique 
of the approach through the separation of 
the registers. A voice clinic session was held 
with Jerold Shepherd as moderator and 
Mme. Chamlee, Irene Hanna of Los Angeles, 
Lloyd Linder of Washington State College, 
Pullman, and J. Henry Welton of College 
of the Pacific, Stockton, as panel members. 


Friday afternoon was devoted to a tour 
of Warner Brothers moving picture studio 
in Glendale. The tour was arranged by 
Tudor Williams, head of the Academy of 
Allied Arts, Los Angeles, and the group 
were shown the musical facilities of the 
studio by Ray Heindorf, musical director 
for Warner Brothers, David Forrest, head of 
music recording, Mr. Centrone of the music 
library, and LeRoy Prinz, director of pic- 
tures. Highlight of the tour was a visit to 
the sound stage where the screen version of 
“Brother Rat” was in preparation. 

Relief from the tension of daily delibera- 
tions was afforded by the banquet, which 
was held on Wednesday evening at the 
Masquers Club in Hollywood. Ada Tilley 
Allen and her committee had spared no pains 
to make it a memorable occasion. District 
Governor Eugene Fulton presided as toast- 
master in his own inimitable style. The guest 
of honor was Harriet Ware, beloved Ameri- 
can song composer, who gave a brief address 
on the obligation of the singer to the author 
and the composer. Excellent musical num- 
bers were presented by Raymond Manton, 
tenor, and Mary Jane Smith, coloratura 
soprano, now of MGM Studios. Other high- 
ly entertaining features were given by Allan 
Lindquest and by Aileen Carlysle, singing 
comedienne, of the Turnabout Theater. 

Particularly stimulating were the open 
forums which were conducted on Monday 
and Tuesday evenings by William Vennard 


and on Thursday evening by Lee Hardy. 
Knowing that common understanding and 
mutual agreement can be brought about 
only by threshing out ideas and bringing 
differences of opinion into the open, these 
meetings were designed for that express 
purpose. Judging by the results that purpose 
was well served. A close feeling of kinship 
and common interest grew throughout the 
week of meetings, and the members parted 
with considerable reluctance after the sing- 
ing of Auld Lang Syne. 


List of Registrants 


From California: Ada Tilley Allen, Van Nuys 
Carolyn Allingham, Pasadena; Inez Anderson, Sar 
Diego; Ruth Armstrong, Santa Ana; Margare: 
Baker, Los Angeles; Averil Barabé, Los Angeles 
Harold Barbour, North Hollywood; Leland Barlow 
Arcata; Helen E. Barnard, Los Angeles; Emm: 
Bartlett, Compton; G. Willard Bassett, Santa Ana 
Annie Mottram Batten, San Marino; Irene Blades 
Los Angeles; Gordon Dix Boelzner, Inglewood 
Elias F. Brightbill, LaVerne; Manuela Budrow, Sar 
Gabriel; Helen R. Burnes, Artesia; Maude Burn 
ette, Los Angeles; Virginia Byrne, Los Angeles 
Ruth Miller Chamlee, Los Angeles; Frank Chees 
man, Santa Monica; Margaret Coleman, Pasadena 
Jeannette G. Corkill, Los Angeles; Corinne Cul 
berson, Los Angeles; Dora W. Curtis, Rosemead: 
David Daro, Burbank; Merle C. Donahue, Des- 
canso; Price Dunlavy, Los Angeles; Hazel Eden. 
Los Angeles; Leon Ettinger, Pasadena; Neyneen 
Farrell, Los Angeles; Eugene Fulton, San Fran- 
cisco; Jeanette Gegna, Santa Monica; Nelle Got- 
hold, Los Angeles; Forest Holt Gross, Los An- 
geles; Irene Hanna, Los Angeles; Lee Hardy, Ingle- 
wood; Anna Graham Harris, Covina; Peggy Hatch, 
Studio City;- Lillian J. Hinze, Fullerton; Frans 
Hoffman, South Pasadena; Jean C. Houghton, Los 
Angeles; Edith Ford Kendall, San Francisco; Mary 
McCormick Kennedy, Los Angeles; Harry L. 
Kohler, Fresno; Allen Rogers Lindquist, Pasadena; 
Dale L. McConnell, El Monte; Joseph McLees, 
Covina; Jennie M. Morris, Temple City; Galene J. 


Myers, Los Angeles; Peter Page, Hollywood; Doro- ~ 


thea Palmerlee, Torrance; Alvina Palmquist, Los 
Angeles; Rowena Richetti, Stockton; Gwendolyn 
Roberts, San Bernardino; Vesta Rodini, Los An- 


geles; Calista Rogers, Pasadena; Louis F. Ron- © 


feldt, Claremont; Jerold F. Shepherd, Los Angeles: 


Mary Gray Stacy, Montebello; Marjory Taylor, © 


Palos Verdes; Juanita Tennyson, San Francisco; 
Helen B. Texeira, Los Angeles; William Vennard. 
Los Angeles; Holly Lash Visel, Balboa Island: 
Louise Lee Voyé, Los Angeles; J. Henry Welton, 


Stockton; Elizabeth Wills, San Francisco; Tudor 


Williams, Los Angeles; Lillian Backstrand Wilson, 
Los Angeles; Eldie Zamrazil, Glendale. 

Berton Coffin, Boulder, Colorado; Mildred W. 
Coffin, Boulder, Colorado; Charlotte Duval, Twin 
Falls, Idaho; Anna Lucy Smiley, Peoria, Illinois; 
Clementine Gifford, St. Paul, Minnesota; Anna 


Froman Hetzler, Columbia, Missouri: Jessie A. Hos- © 


kins, Baker, Oregon; William Boland, Wichita 
Falls, Texas: Jessie M. Perry, Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Margaret Summerhays, Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Lloyd Linder, Pullman, Washington; 
Greene Pillsbury, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


N.A.T.S. WORKSHOP AT CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 


New London, Conn. Produces Some Splendid Results 
by GEORGE FAULKNER 
The 1951 N.A.T.S. summer workshop at Connecticut College during the first week 
in August was opened by its director, Grace Leslie, on July 30. 
The registration included 36 members, representing 14 states, 3 members-to-be, and 
5 guests. The beautiful campus of Connecticut College, the excellent classroom facilities 


and the most enjoyable meals provided the necessary unobtrusive comforts which permitted ° 


the concentration necessary to absorb the almost continuous flow of.events offered to those 
attending. The hospitality of Connecticut College will long be remembered. 


In addition to a distinguished faculty of 
lecturers from Yale University and Con- 
necticut College, sessions in repertoire and 
forums on comparative pedagogy were in 


charge of prominent National Association 
members. 
Dr. Lloyd H. Beck, Assistant Professor of 


Florence 


Psychology at Yale University, gave the | 


lectures on educational psychology and also 
spoke on the psychophysiological approach 
to hearing. His pleasant, yet authoritative 
approach presented a new line of thought to 
many auditors. 


Dr. Thomas R. Forbes, Assistant Dean © 
and Associate Professor of Anatomy in the | 
School of Medicine at Yale, explained the ~ 
structure of the mouth, jaw, nose, ears, and 


throat. 
with the aid of several large models of the 
organs and blackboard illustrations. 
esting discussions resulted from the master'y 
(Continued on page 16) 
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ADVANCE 1951 CONVENTION PROGRAM ~ Continued from page 5 


In planning the program for the coming N.A.T.S. Convention to be held in Chicago, 
it the Hotel Sheraton, December 27 to December 29 inclusive, the executive committee 
1as attempted to retain the valuable features of former meetings while adding new subjects. 


The convention will formally open with 
t short General Meeting of all members 
» Thursday morning at 9:15 A.M. This 
vill be followed at 9:45 A.M. by the open- 
ng Forum. The program will retain two 
essions devoted to Vocal Clinics; one meet- 
ng given over to Sacred Music; one to 
‘Choral Singing and Choral Music; one to 

new type of Discussion Forum; with our 
\nnual Banquet scheduled for Friday eve- 
‘ing, December 28; and our important An- 
ual Business Meeting and Election for 
Saturday afternoon at 1:30 P.M. 

The personnel to be in charge of these 
forums and to participate in them is being 
selected and will be announced in the next 
issue of the BULLETIN. Our first vice- 
president, Walter A. Stults, is acting as local 
chairman for the convention and will have 
charge of many of the details of the local 
urrangements. Our fine Chicago Chapter 
und the Chicago Guild of Singing Teachers 
have generously volunteered to assist. 

New features on the program include the 
sessions on Sacred Music, and on Choral 
Singing and Choral Music. The former will 
be in charge of Mr. John Thut of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Three speakers besides the 
chairman will discuss various phases of the 
teacher and the student’s relation to the 
important subject of Sacred Solo singing, 
and a specially prepared list of appropriate 
sacred solos will be prepared by Mr. Thut 
and his committee. 

The Forum on Choral Singing and Choral 
Music will be in charge of Mr. Hardin Van 
Deursen of Kansas City, Mo. who with the 
participating speakers will cover the many 
interesting aspects of the subject. It is 
planned to have two choruses present to 
illustrate various points advanced by the 
speakers. 


All members are urged to attend the An- 
nual Business Meeting and Election on Sat- 
urday afternoon at 1:30 P.M. The reports 
of the officers will be as brief as possible 
in order to permit a general discussion by 
all present of various Association activities 
and policies. 


REGIONAL NEWS—Con't from page 5 


Arrangements have been completed with 
the officials of the Music Teachers National 
Association for a Southwestern Regional 
convention to be held in conjunction with 
the former in Dallas, February 25-26, 1952, 
at the Adolphus Hotel. One joint session of 
the MTNA and NATS will be held at the 
morning meeting on Tuesday, February 26. 
The regular fall convention of Southwestern 
region will therefore be moved up to Febru- 
ary 25. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 

Regional governor Romley Fell announces 
the appointment of Mrs. Lempi S. Rimpila 
of 242 Connecticut Avenue, New London, 
Conn., as state chairman for Connecticut, to 
succeed Miss Catherine Russell of Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


HAVE YOU 
SENT IN THE NAME OF A 
NON-MEMBER SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE BULLETIN? 


AMENDMENT 


The following proposed Amendment 
to the By-Laws has been acted upon 
favorably by the Board of Directors 
and the Executive Committee. and is 
submitted to the membership in ac- 
cordance with the By-Laws, “Amend- 
ments,” Article X, Section 1, Para- 
graph 2. It will take effect thirty (30) 
days after the receipt of this notice 
by the membership. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS 


The official title of “Representative- 
at-Large” shall be changed to read 
“Lieutenant-Governor.” 

The term of office for all Lieutenant- 
Governors shall be two (2) years, be- 
ginning with the 1951 annual election. 

The number of Lieutenant-Gover- 
nors shall be twelve (12), the same as 
the present number of Representatives- 
at-Large. 


“Attentive listening to music induces in- 
creased concentration and mental applica- 
tion.” 

(“Modern Music”) 


SALABERT 


offers 


FRENCH COMPOSERS 


such as 
HONEGGER 
MILHAUD 
POULENC 
cic. 


PRESERVE YOUR BULLETINS 

It is urged that each copy of THE 
BULLETIN be preserved carefully in 
order to maintain in every member’s 
files a complete record of the activi- 
ties of the association. Also, the cost 
of production and the amount of 
labor involved in its compilation are 
factors that should merit the preserva- 
tion, ready and systematic filing of 
this magazine in all studios. 

The new format is easily fitted into 
the standard 3-ring loose-leaf folder, 
or cover; simply punch the 3 neces- 
sary holes in your BULLETIN copy, 
and insert. 


THE MOST INTERESTING AND COMPLETE SELECTION 
OF VOCAL MUSIC BY THE CONTEMPORARY 


SATIE 


DUPARC 
CHAUSSON 


Write for the complete catalog of VOCAL MUSIC to: 


SALABERT, 


1 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


INC. 
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When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN. 
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THOUGHTS ON MUSCULAR COORDINATION ..... 


by HADLEY R. CRAWFORD, Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa 


“Correct vowel concept and pitch should be prepared before and held during 


inhalation. 


This will automatically establish the desired throat position for tone 
if there is no antagonistic muscle resistance.” 


Training the Vocal Instrument* 


*(a_ statement of Laws and Precepts prepared by the National Association of 


Teachers of Singing) 


It is rather absurd to defend a postulate whose logic is so obvious. We accept without 
question a similar concept of muscular balance in connection with any other form of 
physical skill. Can you imagine the marksman who did not have such poise that when 
the sight came to rest on the target all movement ceased, and the index finger was free 
to squeeze the trigger without interference from movement of other parts of the body? 
Does not the batter take his stance in the batter’s box, becoming an example of perfect 
balance, so that when the time arrives to swing the bat forward, the controlling muscles 
are anchored to a stationary frame? The best golfer never takes a chance by walking up 
to the ball and driving while the body is still in forward motion. Some singers try to 
emulate the technical ability of the battleship to fasten its aim on the target regardless 
of the rolling of the ship in the waves when they know they do not have at their command 
the electronic equipment to compensate for the movement of the frame to which their 


instrument is fastened. 


The objective of practice is to cause each 
muscle action related to a desired technique 
to operate for its own purpose, then to corre- 
late this movement with that of other mus- 
cles, combining them in performing a com- 
plicated action. The nervous system of the 
body is so constituted that individual reac- 
tions when given practice take their place 
as one of several actions and respond in- 
voluntarily as a unit to a stimulus. If this 
were not so we would not be able to master 
any complicated technic or even do the 
simple acts connected with our daily living. 
It is just as possible for reactions which are 
not desirable to combine into a reflex as 
those that are desirable. 


Correct muscular coordination is the 
prime contributing factor in achieving re- 
sults in any act of skill. While this is true, 
the result is measured in terms of what the 
technique produces rather than perfection 
of the technique for its own sake. A high 
batting average is what makes a good ball 
player rather than how gracefully he stands 
at the plate or how forcefully he swings the 
bat. A golfer is judged by the score at the 
end of the round rather than on the cor- 
rectness of his grip on the club or the com- 
pleteness of his follow-through. Likewise, 
the singer is enjoyed because of the sound 
he makes rather than the way the tongue 
rides high and is relaxed in the back or the 
correctness of muscular coordination in at- 
tacking the tone. 

The ear of the singer is the primary point 
of control in appraising tone. All considera- 
tion of muscle action of the vocal apparatus 
must be in terms of its effect on tone. The 
main role of the teacher of singing is to 
guide the student to distinguish the differ- 
ence between the many tones he can make; 
in other words, to train the ear. In most 
cases, once the student is conscious of the 


variety of sounds he can produce, he will 
choose those with the most freedom and 
resonance. Also, when the student becomes 
conscious of undesirable tone-quality, the 
natural reactions of the body will probably 
correct the fault. It is imperative that the 
teacher avail himself of this natural cor- 
rective procedure before resorting to peda- 
gogy that is more analytical. 

The student must become conscious of 
the general concept back of the manner in 
which a desirable tone is produced, even 
if the singing of that student is satisfactory. 
It is much better that this understanding 
come as an analysis of good vocal coordina- 
tion which he is experiencing than as a 
mechanical manipulation to release muscle 
tension, preparatory to experiencing free 
tone. 

The first concept concerning freedom of 
vocal production is that vowel formation 
and phonation are independent processes, 
with the consonant as a third action which 
interrupts the steady flow of the vowel 


sound. This presupposes correct posture 
and balance of breath action. Balance of 
breath action occurs when the flow of air 
meets the closing of the vocal bands at the 
instant of phonation and ceases to flow 
when release is desired. 

The vowel sounds are formed by alert 
muscles of the laryngeal and oral area. It 
does not require noticeable energy to move 
the walls of these areas into proper position 
or to maintain that position once it is as- 
sumed. The act preparatory to phonation is 
the process of alerting the muscles support- 
ing the larynx as well as those forming the 
vowel. The larynx is held in a balance of 
muscles which keep it from being shifted 
out of position when breath is applied to 
the vocal bands. The muscular action re- 
lated to pitch is within the rigid frame of 
the larynx and should not materially affect 
the action of the extrinsic muscles support- 
ing it. 

“Antagonistic muscle-resistance” may oc- 
cur at the moment of attack, while the 
vowel is being sustained, or at the release. 
The preparation and maintenance of the 
vowel and pitch concept during inhalation 
is to cause the muscles involved to assume 
a state of alerted poise, in the proper posi- 
tion, before phonation starts. It is obvious 
that fine control of the pianist’s fingers is 
hampered if the wrist is flopping up and 
down. The wrist cannot be steady if the 
elbow and shoulder are moving unduly. 
Likewise, the muscle action directly related 
to phonation will find its problem lessened 
if the other throat muscles are steady. Lack 
of the above-mentioned poise reacts through- 
out the whole vocal tract. Outward appear- 
ance of this is the convulsing of the whole 
vocal apparatus at the moment of attack. 
The mouth flies open, and the tongue shifts 


(Continued on page 23) 


LATEST VOCAL RELEASES 


edited by Matyas Seiber 


SOPRANO and Piano with Flute Obbligato 


BACH ARIAS 
(each 1.25) 


—Aus Liebe will mein Heiland sterben (St. Matthew Passion) 
—Ei, wie schmeckt der Coffee siisse (Coffee Cantata) 
—Siisser Trost, mein Jesus kommt (Cantata 151) 
CONTRALTO and Piano with Flute Obbligato 
—Schauet doch und sehet (Cantata 46) 
—Sei Lob und Ehr’ dem héchsten Gut (Cantata 117) 
TENOR and Piano with Flute Obbligato 
—Ach lieben Christen (Cantata 114) 
—Was Gott thut, das ist wohlgetan (Cantata 99) 
BASS and Piano with Flute Obbligato 
—Meine Seufzer, meine Tranen (Cantata 13) 


— Latest vocal thematics upon request — 
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EXPERIENCES AND AN EXPERIMENT With Boys Voices . . . 


By GEORGE OSCAR BOWEN, Director of Vocal Music Education, University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


VOICES are among the most common things in the world! Wherever people are found 


who can talk, there will be found VOICES, which, if properly trained at the right time, 
can also learn to sing. Not all human voices are alike or equal in beauty; nor may they 
ull be trained to sing with great artistry, but the fact remains that in every human voice 
tnere is a potential singer. Someone has truly said that there are more good voices lost 


than are saved. Hundreds of young people 
flock to private studios, schools of music and 
conservatories every year, each with high 
Lopes of becoming the world’s best singer, or 
ut least becoming sufficiently good to sing in 
« church choir. But the majority are doomed 
t) disappointment, not because their voices 
are entirely inadequate, but because they are 
unwilling to “pay the price” in hard work 
to prepare themselves for the high goal 
which they seek to reach. To become a good 
singer requires something besides a good 
vocal instrument, and to reach the high 
pinnacle of true artistry demands of the 
individual an unselfish devotion to his pur- 
pose which few are willing or able to give. 


During a period which covers more than 
a half century this writer has been fortunate 
in being able to come in contact with, 
and to enjoy close personal relations with 
literally hundreds of people of all ages who 
were possessed with an urge to sing. There 
have been good voices, poor voices and 
voices that were just so-so. Some of the 
individuals endowed with good vocal instru- 
ments were unfortunate in having ears which 
were not accurately tuned to tone, while 
some whose voices were anything but musi- 
cal possessed so-called perfect pitch. But 
in every voice there is something of definite 
interest to the student of voices. 

We often hear the expression, he is a 
born mathematician; or she is a_ natural 
born linguist, and sometimes a person will 
remark that he/she is a born artist. These 
statements are seldom if ever true, for real 
greatness of accomplishment in anything 
is never gained except through many years 
of hard work in which the vision of the 
desired goal is never lost. True, individuals 
are born with better bodies than some 
others, and certainly vocal organs differ 
greatly, which in a great measure accounts 
for good and poor voices. 

A large proportion of the half century 
ferred to above has been spent by the 
writer with citizens of the younger genera- 
toon, and for this reason we have great 
f.ith in the belief that anyone who wishes 
bidly enough can learn to sing. This is 
borne out by the fact that we have never, 
it the years of experience in teaching in 
the public schools, come in contact with 
what is commonly called a monotone.,Many 
children are passive in hearing, and others 
ae almost negative in their ability to 


“match”, or imitate tones of definite pitches, 
but when they are given many opportunities, 
day in and day out, over a period of time, 
at the right time, this deficiency in hearing 
may be permanently cured. There is and 
never has been any excuse for denying every 
child his rightful heritage in song, except 
that teachers failed to give him the op- 
portunity. 


AN EXPERIENCE 

And now for the purpose of clearer ex- 
pression of our thoughts, may we employ 
the personal pronoun as we discuss some 
experiences and experiments which occupied 
our attention during the immediate past 
years. Having completed my tenure as a 
teacher and supervisor of music in the 
public schools I was fortunate in being able 
to continue my work in music education 
at the University of Tulsa. Through the 
years my special interest had centered 
around the voices of children and particu- 
larly the voices of boys from the age of 
six years, when they enter school, through 
the difficult age of the Junior High and 
Senior High Schools into adulthood. Any- 
one who has had to do with the training 
of young voices recognizes the fact that 
the male voice presents many greater dif- 
ficulties than that of the female. Until the 
age of ten or twelve years the voices of 
girls and boys are practically identical in 
quality and range, differing only in intensity 
and power. No exact age can be definitely 
established but it is well known that around 
the age of thirteen or fourteen years a 
change in every voice does occur; a change 
which not only affects the physical body, 
but also the mental and emotional outlook 
and attitudes. This change, while present 
in the voices of girls, is much less apparent 
than in her brother’s voice where a trans- 
formation takes place which presents the 
male member of the family with a new 
speaking and singing voice which, at the 
time seems to have rendered it useless as 
a musical instrument. But time works won- 
ders and as the body grows the organs of 
speech and song grow and develop, to per- 
form one of life’s great mysteries, the 
miracle of the changing male voice. 

The change must happen to every male 
human being. The three or four years of 
mutation are a crucial period for the boy 
who loves to sing, and for his voice. At 


first he is inclined to believe that he can 
no longer sing and sometimes he refuses 
to try. But under proper guidance the boy 
becomes conscious of the fact that a trans- 
formation is taking place within his entire 
body and he becomes encouraged to try 
out the voice in song. He discovers that 
it is no longer flexible as it was before the 
change started; that his higher tones are 
all gone; the lower ones are harsh and thick, 
and at best he has a range of only four 
or five tones. Some experts have in the 
past advocated complete cessation of sing- 
ing during the period of mutation. But 
experience and practical experiments have 
established the fact that instead of being 
detrimental and injurious to the vocal organ, 
its use during this time is decidedly helpful 
to a speedier development to the new 
normalcy. The change which is taking place 
is one of nature’s own; it is not a patho- 
logical condition, or one which requires 
complete disuse of the organs. It is pointed 
out that the vocal mechanism consists of 
materials similar to those which make up 
other muscular parts of the body, and that 
they need exercise for their development, 
just as the muscles of the legs and arms 
must have exercise or they become useless. 
With proper guidance, which consists of 
a good deal of “horse-sense” on the part 
of the teacher, the boy’s voice will gradually 
grow and develop, and within the course 
of four or five years, sometimes a shorter 
time, become a new musical instrument. 

Now for our Experience which resulted 
in making an Experiment. With my activities 
centered at the University of Tulsa, I soon 
felt the old urge to work with boys’ voices 
coming on again. So we organized, under 
the University sponsorship what is known 
as THE TULSA BOY SINGERS. The first 
group brought together two and one half 
years ago consisted of forty-three boys 
whose ages were within the nine, ten and 
eleven years bracket. It was a fine group 
of boys with good, but no remarkable voices; 
true ears; good citizens and a real desire 
to sing. The voices were all treble in quality, 
with no suspicion of change or lowering. 
The ensemble was in three parts, and prac- 
tically every boy could easily sing the 
climactic B flat in Malotte’s “The Lord’s 
Prayer”, which was a popular favorite with 
the boys and their audiences. 

The second season brought few changes 
in the personnel of the SINGERS though 
some of the voices were beginning to show 
a richer quality and a little more range 
in the lower voice. Only four of the previous 

(Continued on page 21) 
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presentation of these classes. 

Two very interesting sessions were con- 
ducted by Professor Arthur Quimby, Chair- 
man of the Department of Music at Con- 
necticut College, in which he outlined and 
discussed the recently added course on 
aesthetics, intended to enable the students 
to correlate the existence and activities of 
art, literature, music, and philosophy in a 
given period. This period is obviously de- 
termined by the amount of ground which 
can be covered in a semester and it may be 
changed from year to year. 

Certainly some of the most-enjoyed lec- 
tures were those of Dr. D. K. Daghlian, 
Professor-Emeritus of Physics at Connec- 
ticut College. From the outset it was evi- 
dent that here was a rare teaching spirit 
which neither age nor retirement could 
diminish. Generously illustrated with the aid 
of an audio-oscillator, an oscilloscope, tape 
and wire recorders and a record player, the 
classes were all too brief. 

The climax of the series of lectures on 
the organs of speech and hearing came on 
Friday when Norton Canfield, M.D., As- 
sociate Clinical Professor of Otolarynology, 
School of Medicine, Yale, delivered two 
most interesting and informative talks on 
“The Larynx in Action” and “The Work- 
ings of the Human Ear.” As illustration for 
the first period, he presented the film, made 
by the Bell Telephone Company, showing 
pictures taken at high speed of the vocal 
cords in action. This was followed by an- 
other exceptional film, in color, of the hu- 
man ear at work. The film, made by a New 
York State industrial firm, also described 
the photographic technique employed in 
making it. Dr. Canfield also gave a brief 
and lucid explanation of the adverse effect 
of nicotine on the blood vessels. 

In the forums on comparative pedagogy 
many interesting questions were raised and 
answered, giving rise to lively discussion. 
John Thut, of Augsburg College, Minnesota, 
took charge of the first session and gave his 
solutions to many of the problems found 
in a beginning voice student at that mid- 
western Liberal Arts College. 

Regional Governor Romley Fell, of New- 
ark, N. J., gave excellent counsel on the 
handling of a beginning student by a private 
teacher and introduced Miss Catherine F. 
McHugh, of the University of Arkansas. 
It was evident from her talk that she is a 
very successful and popular teacher with the 
children to whom she gives the fundamentals 
of musicianship. 

The clarity of the remarks and answers 
to questions of the class, given by Dr. 
Frederick Wilkerson of Howard University, 


bespoke a keen understanding of and great 
experience with vocal problems. 

Clara Shear, formerly of the Chicago Op- 
era and now of Bston, explained her very 
efficient procedure in handling the financial 
system of her studio, besides outlining con- 
cisely her tenets of good voice teaching. 
“I’m sure,” said she, “that the aim of all 
singing teachers is to develop talent to a 
successful recognition, having as its reward 
a definite public appearance whether it be 
a solo with the glee club or a role with 
an opera company. I contend that any 
proven method of training that brings this 
ultimate result is right, whatever the road 
used to attain it; excluding, of course, the 
fantastic mechanical devices which damage 
the organ used for singing .. .” 

Vera Curtis, for many years with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, gave a very 
clear picture of the qualifications demanded 
of the student who aspires to an operatic 
career. In summation of these points she 
said, “Our chief aim is to free the voice 
from any restriction and to get the scale 
even throughout.” Her talk concluded with 
the recalling of several amusing incidents 
which occurred while she was “on stage” 
at the Met. 

One of the high spots of the week was 
the presentation, on Tuesday evening, of 
Carlo Menotti’s “The Medium” by the 
Arundel Opera Theatre of Kennebunk, 
Maine. The entire splendid cast, headed by 
Wesley Boynton, director, motored down 
from Maine for this one performance and 
returned the same night. 

Co-Director, Morse Haithwaite, was at 
the piano, giving excellent and understand- 
ing support to the singer in the interpreta- 
tion of the most difficult music: the title role 
was movingly sung by Phyllis Jenness. All 
present were stirred by the dramatic inten- 
sity and high vocal achievement displayed 
by every member of this cast of young peo- 
ple in this performance. As one of the 
audience put it, “No experience could be 
more valuable preparation for the ‘big 
time’ than that acquired in this summer 
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theatre by these fortunate youngsters.” Af- 
ter “The Medium,” the stage director, Roger 
Elliott, gave us a firsthand view of an actual! 
rehearsal as he prepared the cast in block- 
ing out a scene from “Carmen.” 

The cast for “The Medium” follows: 
Madame Flora, Monica, Toby, the Mute 
Mrs. Gobineau, Mr. Gobineay, Mrs. Nolan 
Phyllis Jenness, Lynn Clarke, Roger Elliott 
Marjorie Mitton, Wesley Boynton, Kayren 
Morrill. 

Leon Carson, well known to all of u: 
as past-president of the National Associa 
tion and at present editor of The Bulletin 
was in charge of the entire course on reper 
tory. The first repertoire class, conductec 
by Mr. Carson, was entitled Song—and the 
Teacher of Singing, and was presented ir 
the form of an informal round-table for dis 
cussion. Among other features, this stressec 
the general aspects of repertory and the re 
lationship of teacher, student and artist 
singer to it; the need for more serious reper 
torial research by the teacher; the define- 
ment of ‘song’; song classification; selection 
of repertoire; the psychological approach, 
and the ‘creative triumvirate. Mrs. Bea 
trice lams, of Keen, N. H., soprano, and 
Miss Lorraine Roberts, of New Brunswick, 
N. J., soprano, gave a delightful recital in 
illustration of various features of the lec- 
ture program, as follows: Mrs. lams—-A 
Song for Lovers (Taylor), Snow Towards 
Evening (Warren), I Rise When You Enter 
(Chanler), Weather Forecast (D. Wolf). 
Miss Roberts—Symphony in Yellow (Grif- 


fes), Go, Lovely Rose (Carpenter), The 


Lamb (Chanler), Wild Swans (Duke), Old 
Song (Moore), Riverboy (Miller), Walking 
(Ives). The second session, also presided 


over by Mr. Carson, briefed early English | 
song up to 1800, and then shifted the scene | 
to America for the initial period here ending | 
also in 1800. Mrs. Iams sang charmingly | 
five Old English songs by Jno. Dowland, | 


Henry Lawes, Henry Purcell, Henry Carey 
and Thos. A. Arne. Also Francis Hopkin- 
son’s Ode from Ossians Poems and See 
Down Maria’s Blushing Cheek, and The 
Sea Hath its Pearls (S. Warren). 

Jean Jalbert, was the highly efficient ac- 
companist at both of these sessions. 

The third lecture of the series was that 
of French repertory, presented by Mme. 
Sylvie Derdeyn of Pittsburgh, Pa. Mme. 
Derdeyn’s exposition of this subject was 4 
charming one, vivacious yet serious, and 


the scope of the material offered and dis- 


cussed by her was not only a broad one, but 
was comprehensively worked out on a large 
and interesting scale. 
highly effective illustrative singing of Mrs. 
Beatrice Iams of Keene, N. H. and Miss 
(Continued on page 17 ) 
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P-udence Merritt, of Litchfield, Conn. so- 
panos, Mme. Derdeyn was heard in a reci- 
tution of the text of several French songs 
tc piano accompaniment. Mrs. lams sang 
wth keen interpretative and musical feel- 
ing Naissantes fleurs (Caphase et Procris) 


(Girétry), Chansons de Troubadours (Dar- 


its Milhaud), Airs Chantés (Poulenc). Miss 
Merritt sang in splendid fashion, Trois 


> Poemes de Paul Fort (A. Honegger), Pay- 


sege Vert (C. Bordes), La caravane (Chaus- 
son), Sarabande (Roussel) and L’ombre des 
arbres (Debussy). Jean Jalbert presided at 
the piano during these three lectures, in 


a'tistic fashion. 


The fourth lecture of the repertory course 


was delivered by Carl Gutekunst of New 


York City, national treasurer of ‘our asso- 
ciation. He gave a scholarly and authentic 
outline of the general development of Ger- 
man song literature, both from the chron- 
ological and art standpoints. Particular at- 
tention was paid to the song compositions 
of the contemporary period. His talk was 
received with enthusiasm by those present. 
A very considerable number of outstanding 
and at the same time unhackneyed German 
art songs, which should be more in evi- 


dence on current recital programs, were ~ 


illustrated with exceptionally artistry and 
effectiveness, as follows: 

Mrs. Helen Boatwright, soprano of New 
Haven, Conn., rendered in delightful fash- 
ion the Heimkehr von Feste and Tinten- 


heinz und Plaetscherlottchen (Leo Blech), 


Ein Myrtenreis and Aus dem hohen Lied 


\.\.1.S. SUMMER WORKSH 


(Peter Cornelius), Wanderers Nachtlied 
(Carl Loewe), Freundliche Vision (Richard 
Strauss, Lied der Ghawaze (Feliffi Wein- 
gartner), Die Zigernerin (Hugo Wolf), Es 
werde Licht and Knabe und Veilchen 
(Erich Wolff). Norvel Campbell, tenor of 
New York City, was heard to advantage in 
Traun! Bogen und Pfeil and Der alte Herr 
(Paul Graener), Japanisches Regenlied (Jos. 
Marx), Wanderers Nachtlied (Max Reger), 
Der Sommerfaden and Tanzlied (Richard 
Trunk). Miss Susan Griska of New York 
City, gave charming interpretations of Lie- 
besbriefchen and Welt ist stille eingeschlafen 
(Erich Korngold), Ich atmet ein linden 
Duft and Ich ging mit Lust durch einen 
gruenen Wald( Gustave Mahler), and Natur 
(Arnold Schoenberg). Ludwig Lenel of 
New York City, was the highly capable and 
sympathetic accompanist for Mrs. Boat- 
wright and Mr. Campbell, as was Jean 
Jalbert for Miss Griska. In conclusion, Mrs. 
Boatwright sang from manuscript, one of 
Mr. Levet’s own compositions. 

Marshall Bartholomew, Associate Profes- 
sor of Singing and Director of Undergradu- 
ate Musical Activities, Yale University, who 
spoke informally on some aspects of the 
psychological and technical approach to 
the teaching of singing, gave a most inter- 
esting account of how the teaching of sing- 
ing was finally admitted to an official status 
in the curriculum at Yale. He also remin- 
isced in connection with his own early stu- 
dies and career, and stressed the necessity 
for a patient and thorough preparatory ap- 
proach to a singing career. 


OP AT CONNECTICUT COLLEGE, NEW LONDON, CONN. — 
Front Row, left to right: Lucy Macdonald, Florence Barbiers, Catherine McHugh, Rayel Gordon, 


Mergehenn, Abbie Greene, Clara Shear, Lotte Keitel, Jane Stone. 
Back Row, left to right: Josephine Thompson, John Thut, Louise Shute, Mrs. William Meyer, Gertrude Ehrhart, William Meyer, Vera Curtis, 
Dorothy Young, Persis Kempton, Mrs. Brown, Louise Colgan, Charles Pearson, Carl Gutekunst, Romley Fell, Thomas Forbes, Grace Leslie, Leon 
Carson, Rose Shain, Leonora Scattergood, Georgine Kellner, Sibyl Webb-Dougherty, Vera Ross, Louise Sleep, Ruth Maples, George Faulkner, 


Lempi Rimpila. 


Mr. Bartholomew also called attention to 
the fact that the matter of physical stamina 
is just as much an essential requisite for a 
successful singing career today as it was in 
the past, although many young students and 
singers of the present time do not always 
give serious consideration to this require- 
ment. He recalled that some of the best 
vocalists under his tutelage had also been 
splendid athletes. An interesting discussion 
resulted among those present, and many 
questions were answered in constructive 
fashion by Mr. Bartholomew. 

The third American and English song 
literature lecture was given by Mr. Carson. 
In this, 19th and 20th century song history 
and compositions of both countries were 
given consideration, with stress laid on the 
contemporary song composers and _ their 
works. Illustrative songs were presented as 
follows: John Fox, baritone, of Milford, 
Conn., sang adequately and with interpreta- 
tive skill, There is a Lady Sweet and Kind 
(Norman Dello Joio), You are the Evening 
Cloud (Edw. Horsman), Once a Lady was 
Here (Paul Bowles), and To One Unknown 
(Jno. Alden Carpenter). Josephine Thomp- 
son, soprano, of Bangor, Maine, sang im- 
pressively The Little Elergy (Jno. Duke), 
Fain Would I Change That Note (Geoffrey 
Bush), and The Bird of the Wilderness 


(Paul Creston), while Lorraine Roberts, so- 
prano, was heard in the charming little song 
Hurdy Gurdy (Philip Warner. Two record- 
ings, In Vain the Tears, and In a Far Dis- 
tant Clime (James Hewitt) made by Mr. 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Hollace Arment for the 1950 Washington 
Convention Song Literature Forum, were 
also played. 

The final function, a dinner-meeting, was 
held on the evening of August 3. After the 
dinner the members gathered in the adjoin- 
ing lounge to hear the following speakers 
as they were introduced by Miss Leslie: 
Homer G. Mowe, president of the National 
Association, who expressed the appreciation 
of the association for the generous coopera- 
tion afforded it by the authorities of Con- 
necticut College. He congratulated the work- 
shop director, Grace Leslie, her assistants 
and all members present on the success of 
the meetings. Saying that THE BULLETIN 
had acquainted the members with past ac- 
complishments and present activities of the 
organization, he spoke of possible plans for 
the future. He expressed the hope that all 
members would consider themselves voice 
educators and not simply teachers of sing- 
ing, and that by so doing their influence 
would reach into all classes and all fields 
where voice is employed, and that thus the 
benefit of their knowledge would not be 
confined to those who wish to learn to 
sing. Mr. Mowe further stated that some 
day soon the association would want to 
take up the subject of greater assistance to 
the students in the matter of affording 
them opportunities for public appearance. 
He then pointed out some of the measures 
that might be employed locally to achieve 
this result. Leon Carson spoke briefly on 
the growth and growing importance of the 
association’s official organ, THE BULLE- 
TIN, and urged that every possible assis- 
tance and encouragement be given to the 
editorial staff by the members, in the way 
of careful reading of the paper and the 
sending in of communications registering 
approval or suggestions and recommenda- 
tions for alterations in its present policies. 

Bernard Taylor, of the Juilliard School of 
Music, New York City, was the principal 
speaker of the evening. Among other re- 
marks, he said—I believe that it is impor- 
tant that NATS was founded at just about 
the middle of this century, since it gives 
us an opportunity to try and guide the 
thinking of our profession along safe and 
sane lines, and put the scientific discoveries 
which have been made during the first half 
of the century to good and proper use. The 
first half of our present century at least will 
be recorded in history as one of great sci- 
entific development and discovery. We have 
probably learned more about anatomy, phy- 
siology, acoustics, psychology, etc., than any 
teachers in the last two centuries. During 
the last century, supposed to have been the 


Golden Age of Singing, when so little was 
known about the sciences with which the 
singing teacher deals, the EAR was the 
greatest asset of the teacher, and that time, 
much of it was consumed to teach voice 
and the Art of Singing. Since the human 
body is the human vocal instrument, and it 
is subject to all the laws of anatomy, physi- 
ology, acoustics, psychology, etc., that to 
bring it into complete co-ordination to the 
point where IN RESPONSE TO OUR MEN- 
TAL DEMAND TO EXPRESS OUR- 
SELVES—WE SING with a free-function- 
ing human vocal instrument, takes time. 
Nothing which science has taught us can 
hurry the process. 

Marshall Bartholomew of Yale University 
and Dr. G. K. Gaghlian, professor emeritus 
of Physics at Connecticut College also con- 
tributed to the success of the evening by 
bringing to the minds of those present not 
only the great value of singing to the in- 
dividual and to the world, but also the 
tremendous power for good in the singing 
field that the National Association represents 
now, and for the future. 

Very much of the success of the workshop 
was due to the skilful planning and untiring 
efforts of its director, Grace Leslie of Con- 
necticut College and New York City. Her 
vital personality and gracious manner won 
for her the confidence and cooperation of 
all those in attendance, and at the same 
time made this conference one of inspira- 
tion and good fellowship. To Mrs. Ruth 
Maples of Quaker Hill, Conn., goes the deep 
appreciation of all registrants for her metic- 
ulous and courteous attention to and execu- 
tion of all details pertaining to the workshop 
routine. Mrs. Lempi S. Rimpila of New 
London, proved to be a highly efficient guar- 
dian of the vocal music exhibit located in 
the Lyman Allyn Museum building, and her 
helpfulness to those inspecting the music 
was appreciated by all. 

Thanks to Jean Jalbert of New York 
City, are in order, for his painstaking and 
expert assistance as accompanist to those 
singers who presented illustrative material. 


Those present at the workshop were: 


N.A.T.S. MEMBERS 


Barbiers, Florence J., New London, N. H; 
Bartholomew, Marshall, New Haven, Conn.; Boyn- 
ton, Wesley, Kennebunk, Maine; Carson, Leon, 
New York City; Colgan, Louise, Waterville, Maine: 
Curtis, Vera, New York City; Derdeyn, Sylvie, 


Pittsburgh, Pa.; Ehrhart, Gertrude, Boston, Mass; — 


Faulkner, George, Henniker, N. H.; Fell, Romle’, 
Newark, Gordon, Mrs. Rayel, Brooklin, 
Mass.; Gutekunst, Carl, New York City; Keitel, 
Lotte, East Orange, N. J.; Kellner, Georgine S., 
Edgewood, R. I.; Kempton, Persis, Natick, Mass.; 
Leslie, Grace, (Director) New York City; Mac- 
donald, Lucy, Buffalo, N. Y.; McHugh, Catherire 
F., University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark; 
Mergehenn, Marguerite A., Baltimore, Md.; Meyer, 
William G., Louisville, Ky.; Mowe, Homer G., 
New York City; Oliver, Ruth L. (member-to-be), 
Branford, Conn.; Pearson, Charles, Waban, Mass.; 
Powell, Robert, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rimpila, Lempi 
S.; New London, Conn.; Ross, Vera N., Washin:- 
ton, D. C.; Scattergood, Lenora C., Maplewood, 
N. J.; Shain, Rose W., Brookline, Mass.; Shear, 
Clara, Boston, Mass.; Shute, Louise M. (member- 
to-be) Orange, Conn.; Sleep, Louise, Buffalo, N 
Y.; Sowles, Avis W. (member-to-be) Cumberland 
Centre, Maine; Stone, Jane, Silver Spring, Mc.; 
Taylor, Bernard, Juilliard School of Music, New 
York City; Thompson, A. Josephine, Bangor, Me.; 
Thut, John, Minneapolis, Minn.; Tingley, Gertruce, 
Brookline, Mass.; Voorhees, Pauline, New Haven, 
Conn.; Webb-Dougherty, Sibly, Wellesley, Mass.; 
Wilkerson, Frederick, Washington, D. C. 


GUESTS 


Curtis, Eliot, Fairfield, Conn.; Greene, Abbie C., 
New London, Conn.; Iams, Beatrice H., Keene, 
N. H.; Iams, Victor, Keene, N. H.; Olotka, Grace, 
Salisbury, Mass. 


SINGERS 


Arundel Opera Company (MUr. Boynton, Morse 
Haithwaite, cod-irectors; and Lynn Clark, Roger 
Elliott, Phyllis Jenness, Marjorie Mitton, Kayren 
Morrill). 

English repertoire: Mrs. Beatrice Iams, Lorraine 
Roberts, Josephine Thompson, John Fox. 

French repertoire: Mrs. Beatrice Iams, Prudence 
Merritt. 

German 
Campbell, 
companist. 

Workshop accompanist: Jean Jalbert, New York 


Norvel 
and Ludwig Lenel, ac- 


repertoire: Helen Boatwright, 
Susan Griska, 


City. 
Workshop secretary: Ruth W. Maples, Quaker 
Hill, Conn. 


The deep appreciation of all those in at- 
tendance at the workshop goes to the fol- 
lowing music publishing firms who sent to 
New London many volumes of classic vocal 
compositions and large quantities of sheet 
music for the inspection and selection of 
same by those present: C. F. Peters Corpo- 
ration, New York City; G. Schirmer, Inc., 
New York City; Galaxy Music Corp., New 
York City; Carl Fischer Co., New York 
City; Boosey & Hawkes, New York City, 
Associated Music Publishers, New York City; 
and Elkan-Vogel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


N.A.T.S. SUMMER WORKSHOP AT UNIVERSITY 


OF COLORADO 
BOULDER — AUGUST 12-18, 1951, inel. 


Initial Workshop Replete With Interesting Sessions 
Large and Enthusiastic Attendance 


The official registration for the University of Colorado NATS workshop opened at 
one o’clock on Sunday, August 12th in the lobby of Regent Hall, on the campus. The 
registration, which continued throughout the week, in part, yielded 58 participants in ‘he 
workshop. This number included the workshop faculty, full-time participants and those 
who were able to attend only a few of the sessions, both teachers and those who will 
eventually enter the profession. Alexander Grant, Head of the Voice Department at ‘he 

(Continued on page 21) 
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TEACHING OBJECTIVES 


— Continued from page 6 


chanically controlling the tension and inter- 


spinal column in the back. In front, the 
only supports that nature provides are the 
large muscles extending from the pelvis 
bone to the chest rib-cage. This lumbar 
region then is the weakest part of the body 
structure, and for the singer it should 
be the strongest. Also the chest and head 
need to be brought into perfect alignment 
to produce the best possible co-ordination, 
and the teacher must know his anatomy 
and physiology if he would obtain the most 
beneficial results. 

Also, and so vitally important to the 
work of the teacher is at least a basic knowl- 
edge of muscles and how they function. 
Muscles work in pairs throughout the body. 
When one muscle is tensing, the other is 
relaxing. When we alternately tense and 
relax a pair of muscles we exercise them, 
and the basis of all technical work is the 
proper exercise of muscles, which strength- 
ens weak muscles and trains them to be 
subservient to the will. 

A field of science that is also important 
to the teacher is acoustics. 

A few simple truths that all teachers 
should have as an aid in their teaching 
in this field are the following; first in the 
form of a basic principle: 

THE LAWS OF SOUND ARE FIXED, AND ARE 
INDISPUTABLE. THE LAWS OF SOUND GOVERN- 
ING THE USE OF THE HUMAN VOICE ARE THE 
SAME AS FOR ANY SOUND-PRODUCING INSTRU- 
MENT. ADHERENCE TO THESE BASIC LAWS BY 
THE SINGER IS OBLIGATORY, IF CONFUSION 
IS TO BE AVOIDED. 

According to Wilbur Bartholomew in his 
book Acoustics in Music “Sound is de- 
fined as the sensation experienced when 
vibrating air particles touch our ear-drums.” 

The speed of sound is approximately 1100 
feet per second. Vocal sound produced in 
the human larynx travels at the same rate 
of speed. Sound does not travel on a 
stream of breath. Sound travels by a series 
of condensations and rarefactions, or by 
one molecule impinging on another molecule 
through the “still” or “unmoving air.” 
Sound travels in all directions from the 
source of vibration. 

If the singing teacher knows these facts, 
he will also know that: Sound cannot be 
directed, focused or placed. Since sound has 
no weight it cannot be supported. Primary 
vibrations, once they have been generated 
at their source in the human vocal instru- 
ment (larynx) cannot be changed or altered 
any place above the larynx, either in the 
throat, mouth, or head cavities. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SINGING IS 
SINGING, is a term that should mean much 
to the singing teacher as well as to the 
singer. A basic knowledge of facts in this 


important field of learning is imperative. 
Having to do as it does with the mental, 
emotional and spiritual forces of the in- 
dividual, the singing teacher can more easily 
understand the behavior patterns of his 
students, the motivating factors that induce 
learning and many other things that make 
for better teaching. “It has become the func- 
tion of psychology,” so states Harold G. 
Seashore, “to integrate the basic scientific 
approaches to the teaching of singing, in- 
cluding physics, physiology, anatomy and 
neurology into an applied science, which we 
may call the psychology of the vocal arts.” 

In conclusion, may I point out that in 
my humble opinion, a knowledge of these 
related subjects having to do with the 
training of the voice, is most valuable to 
the present day teacher. I feel sure that the 
teachers who taught so successfully during 
the so-called Golden Age of singing must 
have had an instinctive knowledge of these 
subjects, without the great advantages we 
have during these days, in being permitted 
in sO many ways to acquire the necessary 
understanding that will develop teachers 
and singers that will produce an age more 
golden than ever before. It will, may I 
repeat, if we maintain steadfastly to the basic 
objective of the singing teacher to teach 
singers who are able to communicate ideas, 
thoughts and emotions through the medium 
of song. 


OUR YOUNG SINGERS 


Continued from page 7 


tions, so that at least replacements could be 
cast locally. 

When, finally, a successful interplay of 
all forces concerned is achieved. the appear- 
ance of the legitimate singer (as a true 
singing-actor) on stage will be another step 
in the development of our Theatre. 

* An address made at the meeting of the 
Chicago Chapter of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Singing on May 6, 1951. 


“And from the liquid warbling of the birds 
Learned they their first rude ere 
music yet 


notes, 


To the rapt ear had tuned the measured 
verse.” 
LUCRETIUS 


DO NOT FORGET! 
The N.A.T.S. Convention 
Chicago - Dec. 27-29 inel. 


re: 
“ ) fering parts of the vocal tract and forcing 
SoH. them to act independently, instead of in- 
Boyr- |) dicing them to co-ordinate in harmonious 
uae equilibrium with all the other parts of the 
Sylvie, ing vocal instrument. In some cases this 
Romie’, f is done by placing a gadget in the mouth 
"Keitel tc hold the throat open or to force the 
rine S..F tongue down, or in some other cases, the 
; Mac-—) attempt is made to isolate groups of muscles 
— ) and create a low and high register, while 
a. in so doing the muscles are supposed to be 
r-to-be), | purified and then again be co-ordinated. 
4 Without question, this is the most vicious 
vashin:-F form of training the voice, and because of 
Shear. this unsound and injurious approach, hun- 
alo. a dreds of fine voices are being ruined every 
~~ year in this country. Anyone who takes 
c, New the time and trouble to learn a few simple 
res F facts about physiology cannot help but know 
_— that all muscles in the body work in pairs, 
‘f and while one group tenses the other re- 
laxes, that muscles cannot be torn apart and 
bbie C.,— then be expected to function as a co- 
een ordinated unit. The sound of the voice and 
the ear of both the teacher and the stu- 
dent apparently play no part in this ugly 
: aoe approach in the attempt to create a singer 
Kayren& capable of communicating ideas, thoughts 
Lorraine and emotions. 
Prudence And so, during the past half century these 
Norve| four approaches to teaching have come 
nel, ac-B about largely through the discoveries made 
-w York in scientific research. Now the question 
Quaker arises, has scientific knowledge helped or 
harmed the teacher? I believe it has helped 
> in at-F and will continue to aid the teacher, if he 
the fol-B will use the research of the scientists in- 
sent (OF telligently as a means to an end, and in 
ic vocal no case lose sight of his basic teaching ob- 
f sheet ® jective, which I repeat is to teach singers 
tion Off t9 communicate ideas through the medium 
Corpo-F of song. 
om, Inc. How then, we might ask, can a knowledge 
li a of physiology, anatomy, psychology and 
rd bina acoustics help the teacher? Let us take first 
» Co, the fields of anatomy and physiology. Anato- 
ek City, my has to do with the skeletal or bony 
Pa. parts of the body. Physiology has to do with 
~ [the functioning of the muscles of the body, 
and these muscles are attached to the skele- 
tal framework or body structure. If we 
are to obtain complete co-ordination of the 
living vocal instrument we must have the 
best possible posture of the body. To have 
good posture, we must know the strong and 
ened at—# Weck points of the bony structure, so that 
us. thi: basic framework can be placed into 
is in position that will induce the finest mus- 
nd those cular co-ordination. Take the lumbar region, 
vho willf for example. This is the abdominal part of 
1t at the— the body, and the only skeletal framework 
tha’ supports this important region is the 
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EDITORIAL . . ._ continued from page 11 EDI 

with the bad practices of the incompetents and with the disgrace years prior, but still on the publishers’ and music stores’ shelves, | _ rey : 

such practices reflected upon the profession as a whole, decided and being sold as of today. The general consensus exists that i1 7 BULI 

to do something about the situation. these difficult times, there is little fairness in the increase in cost 7 ed tl 
a 


Today the N. A. T. S. membership, spread over every state in 
the Union, numbers 1300... . 


Good Work 

Such earnest, intelligent effort is not to be dismissed, by either 
public or other musicians, as mere academic business. This is an 
organized effort to improve the standards of the science of voice 
teaching, and to disseminate widely ideas which, in the belief of 
N. A. T. S., will contribute to this improvement. 

Just how valuable such an organized effort can be is very plain 
to me. Although my work of music reporting does not carry me 
into the vocal studio, I have helped to judge a good many singing 
competitions, and I long since came to realize what sound, capable 
teaching can do for the great abundance of vocal talent, and how 
inferior teaching can hinder or even ruin it. 

The National Association of Teachers of Singing is a dedicated, 
sincere and enlightened effort to improve the quality of vocal 
education, and, by extension, to heighten the quality of the singing 
art in this country.” 


Non-Member Bulletin Subscribers 


There were enclosed in each copy of the June-July issue of 
THE BULLETIN two blanks for non-member subscriptions. These 
were intended for use by our members in obtaining new non- 
member subscriptions. To date only a few new subscriptions have 
been received from this source. 

Frequently, there are occasions when members of the National 
Association can contribute their valuable efforts toward the pro- 
gress of the organization. This is one of these opportunities. Those 
non-members eligible to subscribe to THE BULLETIN are (1) 
teachers who have not as yet completed the five-year teaching 
requirement which is essential for their admission into the na- 
tional organization, and (2) those students in universities, colleges, 
schools of music, etc., who have completed up to the last two 
years of study. 

Individual membership participation in this particular phase of 
our organizational routine is hereby given an opportunity to assert 
itself in behalf of THE BULLETIN; the lack of it becomes one 
more handicap against THE BULLETIN’S growth. 


What Price Music? 


One of the important features of the National Association 
general education program is the effort to increase among vocal 
teachers, students and singing artists the general knowledge of 
repertoire. The widening of the repertorial scope in teaching 
studios and the encouragement of the student and advanced singer 
alike in the use of fine solo and choral repertoire should lead, 
among others, to at least one definite conclusion—the increase in 
publishers’ sales. 

But at this point, a situation approaching the paradoxical be- 
comes apparent. The soaring retail prices become a deterrent to 
the all-out availability and purchase of the very song material for 
study purposes and performance which the National Association 
is earnestly advocating. It is quite understandable that during 
these current inflationary years in America, the expense involved 
in the producing of all new releases of musical literature is on the 
increase, what with constantly rising, inconsistent labor and con- 
tiguous costs. On the other hand, there would seem to be but 
little excuse, if any, for increasing the price of music printed 


of the foregoing earlier dated music. The little white “stickers” | 
which blot out the old and substitute therefor a higher reta] _ 
asking price, are becoming decidedly unpopular. t3 

All this adds up to one sum. It is that the present day cost cf i EXE 
vocal music to the student is fast becoming burdensome, bringing | 
with it a reluctant and necessary curtailment on the part of the | 
prospective purchaser. There are numerous startling instances in 4 ye ir’s 
the increased price situation of today, conspicuous among them |) move 
being imported British composed solo music in sheet form. Many © which 
of these songs are important contributions to the serious con- |) Educ: 
temporary era by name composers and issued by prominent English |) y;. n 
publishers, with agents in this country. But the prices stamped in 
the upper right hand corners are prohibitive, and the average young | 
singer cannot afford to purchase this music, as much as he would © he 
like to make use of same. Bm scasor 

When the price of a single piece of vocal music, imported 7 %°'* 
though it may be, ranges from seventy-five cents, ninety cents, one | the 8 
doller and twenty cents through to still higher figures, it cannot |) Y°"" 
of necessity become worth that much to the purchaser. And : — 
surely all this cannot be laid to the tariff on importations. 4 es 

If this condition in over-the-counter selling continues to exist,” schoo 
it is more than possible that there will soon be a further curtail- |) 4U!'t 
ment of sales of vocal music that teachers of voice are attempting [ might 
to put into circulation. Also under the existing conditions, there | diffice 
will be a hesitation on the part of the teacher to encourage students 4 alrea¢ 


to buy the necessary vocal material required for the normal | dodge 
processes of expanded repertorial teaching and singer consump- |) “P: “! 


tion. Neither will the composer, in the background, escape the net. |) °" th 

The National Association of Teachers of Singing is anxious to had t 

cooperate in all sincerity with publishers wherever they may be, 4 really 

and also to encourage the composers of good contemporary vocal | ns r 
Ike 


music, native and otherwise. At the same time it is fully cognizant 
of the fact that the current fantastic prices attached to vocal |) © k&* 
publications sold over the counter is proving not only a hardship | the ct 
to practically every young singer, but in many instances is actually |) '"® “' 


depriving them of music which should be made available to them} ‘°'** 


and to others at a selling price within reason. For the sake of |_ spe 
all concerned, it would seem that some feasible relief plan of pro- ' me ” 
duction and distribution could and should be studied by the pub- a 

| an 


lishers of vocal music—and put into effect without too great | ‘ 
a delay. Portic 

Individual Responsibility 
One very good way in which to clear our minds of confusion | 
and incidentally solve perplexing problems in our professional lives |— 
is to widen our sense of individual responsibility. The National | 
Association of Teachers of Singing offers to each member just 
such an opportunity—in fact, many of them. Through participa-[) Unive 
tion in its activities, we learn to go beyond ourselves. Through} Ma:y 
it we can absorb an ever-growing sense of responsibility for eachF) On 
other, our colleagues, as well as for our various communities. H the w 
The tenets which were incorporated in the founding of our i the Ic 
great organization, as well as our ethical code to which we havef the C 
sworn allegiance, teach us that we are not in the world just tof) arr: ny 
gain benefits for ourselves. We are, indeed, here to make cur BNA r 
small or large contributions as the case may be, through lo-al Gn 
support and sympathetic cooperation, towards a better profession} Unive 


and thus for a better world of music. B was 
In brief, each one of us is not only a member of the National L. St 
(Continued on page 21) Hi Alexa 
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EDITORIAL 


— Continued from page 20 


Association, but also of its “individual responsibility system”— 
each with a job to do, if only to attend meetings and read THE 
BULLETIN regularly. Opportunities for service exist everywhere, 


ard they constitute a challenge to any indifference, confusion and 


discontent in our minds. The challenge to service points to you, 
and you and you. Let’s meet it together. The rewards, even though 
unlooked for, will prove limitless. 


EXPERIENCES — by GEORGE OSCAR BOWEN 


Continued from page 
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yeur’s members were missing (they had 
moved away from Tulsa) and the season 
which included an appearance at the Music 
Educators National Conference in St. Louis 
wis most successful. 


THE EXPERIMENT 
(he third year of the SINGERS, the 
season just closed, was approached with 


the group who had continued the second 


& misgivings. The Charter Members of 


of some sixteen boys whose voices were 
beginning to change, but who could use the 
light quality as high as third space C; there 
were twenty voices in the second voice-part, 
which when called upon could respond to 


‘high E or F, and were perfectly at home with 


rich, beautiful quality anywhere below that 
pitch. A dozen or more new boys, nine 
and ten years old who had received six 
weeks of training during the summer, were 
added to the first part to round out a pretty 
well balanced group of singers. It was a 
successful experiment, but some of the voices 
barely held out to the end of the season. 
The singing of this group was not like that 
of the first group of SINGERS. It didn’t 
sound like a boys’ choir as the term is 
generally understood, but it was most satis- 
factory and satisfying. 

Now we are worrying about the i951- 
1952. SINGERS which will assemble in 
September. Obviously a considerable num- 
ber, possibly twenty of the older members 
will fail to matriculate. At the present time 
we have a Preparatory Class of fifty-eight 
new boys in training over a six weeks period 
this summer and we are hoping that there 
may be twenty or more in the group who 
can make the grade and be available for 
the SINGERS in the fall. These boys are 
all nine and ten years of age and should be 
valuable members for two or three years 
if they can meet the requirements for mem- 
bership this fall. We are hoping far the best. 

It may be of interest to our readers to 


know that candidates for the SINGERS 
are recommended by the teachers of music 
in the elementary schools of Tulsa; the 
boys come to the University campus twice 
each week for rehearsal; they are enrolled 
as a University class, pay a tuition fee, and 
attendance is definitely required. Can you 
men and women teachers think of any 
activity that will bring greater satisfaction 
to you, and the consciousness of having 
provided a worthwhile opportuniiy for boys 
to become better and more cultured citizens? 


NEW YORK 
SINGING TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
(Founded 1906) 


An Organization whose Members 
are among the leading Teachers of 
Singing in and around New York 
City. 


Supplemental Educational Classes 
and Young Artist Recital Series 
For 
Students of Teacher Members 


For all information, address Corresponding 
Secretary, The New York Singing Teachers 
Association, 17 East 86th Street, New York 28, 
New York. 


/SUMMER WORKSHOP, UNIV. OF COLORADO ~ Continued from page 18 


; University of Colorado, was the workshop director. He was assisted by Berton Coffin, 


tended his greetings, also. Official greetings 
from the NATS were extended later by 
Richard DeYoung, past-presidents of NATS, 
in person, and by H. Grady Harlan, South- 
western regional governor of NATS, by 


The opening lecture was given on Monday 
morning by Dr. Victor Fields of the City 
College of New York City on the PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL APPROACH VOCAi. 


TRAINING. Dr. Fields was followed at 
10 a.m. by Sonia Sharnova of Chicago who 
discussed various “vocal concepts” under 
COMPARATIVE PEDAGOGY, using stu- 
dents from the College of Music as singing 
examples. 

At eleven o'clock the NATS panel with 
Burton Garlinghouse of Akron, Ohio, as 
chairman, and Dr. Fields, Mme. Sharnova, 
Walter Allen Stults of Evanston, Illinois, 
and Allan Rogers Lindquest of Pasadena, 
California as members of the panel, dis- 

(Continued on page 22 


annot  Yeurs. were getting older. Many of them 
And fy were thirteen and fourteen years of age 
@ and in the the seventh and eighth grades at 
exist, | school. But they all turned up for the first 
urtail. |) auditions, everyone anxious to know if they 
npting | might “stay in” another year. There were 
there | difficult decisions to make. Two of the boys 
already had voices like father’s; others 
oomel H dodged when they saw a “Middle C” coming 
sump- fg UP: and still others were inclined to “pinch” 
1e net. 4 0" the third space C tones. But, these boys 
had been trained for two years; they could 
ay be, : really sing and could read three-part music 
vocal |) tlerably well, and they were fine fellows. So, 
nizant like the Boy Choir choirmaster I wanted 
vocal (4 '° keep them as long as possible, but unlike 
rdship [a the choirmaster we did not keep them sing- 
teaaiie 1 ing and pinching in the upper parts of their 
them), Voices until they “broke” and were definitely 
he hte ruined for future singing. A half dozen of 
of pro- { the boys whose voices had changed or were 
e pub- near it, still retained tones as high as Middle 
great _ C and could give power and depth to that 
f portion of the third-part which might other- 
~ wise be weak. The third voice-part consisted 
ifusion 
al lives 
ational 
er just 
rticipa- 
hrouzh}) May Cook and Mildred Coffin, the latter serving as Registrar for the Workshop. 
eachf) Sunday evening the early arrivals for 
S. ' the workshop were invited to a reception in 
of curf the lounge of Regent Hall. Mary Cook of 
e have the CU vocal faculty was chairman of the 
just tof arr:ngements, with the Colorado Chapter of 
ke curf) NATS as the official host. 
h lovalf} (n Monday morning, August 13th, the telegram. 
yfession University of Colorado NATS Workshop 
B was officially greeted by president Robert 
lationalf) L. Stearns of the University of Colorado. 
) Alexander Grant, the local chairman, ex- 
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cussed the following questions: 

To what extent does one rely on vocal 
examples by the teacher for inspiration? 

2. Tre there advantages in demonstrating 

# poor tone, then the best tone, and 
reproducing both? 

3. Actual methods and choices of technics 

will depend on the individual needs. 

4. Use of imitation. 

Training the singers ear and how to 
_ distinguish between what is right. 

6. Further discussion of imitation 

emulation. 

Monday's afternoon sessions began with 
a lecture on PHONETICS by Dr. Redick of 
the CU Modern Languages Dept. He was 
followed by Dr. E. E. Weibel, also a CU 
faculty member, who spoke on ACOUSTICS 
AND PHYSICS OF SOUND. 

In the evening the group met for an in- 
formal discussion of vocal problems. Under 
the able leadership of Dr. Fields the fol- 
lowing subjects were brought up for dis- 
cussion, from the floor, and by Dr. Fields: 
disphramatic action, and, the falsetto in male 
and female voices. The session adjourned 
at 9 p.m. 

At 9 a.m. on Tuesday, August 14th, Dr. 
Fields again presented PSYCHOLOGICAL 


and 


APPROACHES TO VOICE TRAINING 
with the emphasis on training the speaking 
voice as well as the singing voice. Mr. 
Garlinghouse chose to speak on “breath 
action technics” at the 10 o'clock session 
on COMPARATIVE PEDAGOGY. He 
was assisted by Mr. Stults in presenting 
some of these technics. Some valuable books 
recommended were: 

Position and Action 
(Boston Music Co.) 

The Lost Vocal Art and Its Restoration— 
W. Warren Shaw (Lippincott). 

Philosophy of Voice—Charles Lunn (Lon- 
don: Bailliere-Tindall). 

Voxometric Revelation—A. A. North 
(London: Authors and Printers Joint In- 
terest Publishers). 

Mme. Sharnova was the NATS panel 
chairman for the 11 o'clock session, with 
Clyde Jay Garrett of Brownwood, Texas 
added to the panel, and Mr. Stults, Mr. 
Lindquest and Mr. Garlinghouse participat- 
ing. Posture technics were demonstrated by 
Mr. Lindquest. The singing was presented 
by a student from the Music School at 
Denver University, who later demonstrated 
vocalises as suggested by Mr. Garlinghouse. 

The group met after lunch to see and 
hear speech films as presented by Dr. Paul 


in Singing—Myer 


Moore of the Speech Department of North- 
western University, who was a_ visiting 
lecturer at CU during the summer session. 
The films, made of speech sounds, proved 
very interesting. 

At 2 p.m. Dr. Redick continued his diy- 
cussion of PHONETICS using as his main 
topic the production of French and German 
vowel and consonant combinations with e 
ercises. At the next session Dr. Weibel 
concluded his discussion on ACOUSTICS 
AND PHYSICS OF SOUND. Many of the 
workshop people formed groups and tock 
mountain trips during the informal recrei- 
tion periods and some of those who tock 
longer trips to Central City, over Trail Ridye 
or the Red Rocks had to be away from a 
few meetings. Many felt that the vacation 
aspects of Colorado were a definite stimulis 
for attending the CU Workshop and tried 
to combine both activities. 

One of the outstanding musical events 
was the lecture-recital given by Donald 
Hoiness, tenor and graduate student in the 
College of Music. Mr. Hoiness gave a brief 
history of the development of the French 
art song and used songs of Faure and Ravel 
in the recital He was accompanied by 
Lawrence .Hart, the official Workshop ac- 

(Continued on page 24) 


N. ATS. SUMMER WORKSHOP AT UNIVERSITY. OF COLORADO, ‘BOULDER — AUGUST 12-18, 1951 


Ist Row—L. to R.—Clara Sory, Tulsa, Okla.; Victor A. Fields, New York; Mrs. Allan Rogers Lindquest, Pasadena, Calif.; 
Brownwood, Tex.; Richard DeYoung, Chicago; Sonia Sharnova, Chicago; Walter Allen Stults, Evanston, IIL; 
Hadley R. Crawford, 


Alexander Grant, Boulder; 
San Francisco; Amanda F. 


Mary —_, Boulder; 


Mo.; Ruth Myra, Silver City, 


Kan.; 
Fresno, Calif.; 


Dakota; Durland L. Skinner, Boulder; 


Mrs. _ R. Crawford, Indianola, lowa; Warner Imig, Boulder. 


Indianola, Iowa. 2nd Row—L. to R. 


Ines M. 


Mildred W. Coffin, Boulder. 


—Lorraine Hoskin, Boulder; 
Albert E. Brown. Denver; Mrs. Albert E. Brown, Denver; Doris Nelson, Beloit, Wisconsin; Grace May Coleman, Texarkana, Tex.; 
Baxter, Toledo, Ohio; Mignon Boliman, MacKenzie, Wheaton, IIL; 


Alberta F. Carter, Greeley, Colo.; 
Parrish, Salina, Kansas; Blanche Noble Griffith, Parkville, Mo.; 


Rachel Hartley Ward, Kansas City, Mo.: Delphine Klockman, San Antonio; 
3rd Row—L. to R.—Chester S. Bagg, Webster Groves, 
New Mexico; Ruth H. Ragatz, Denver, Colo.; Marianne Flanders, Seattle; 
Dakota; Mildred Shaughneasy, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Magdalen O. Havekost, Denver; 


Clyde Jay Garrett, 
Burton Garlingiouse, Akron, Ohio; 
Betty Jackson, Denver; Dr. 
Elizabeth Wills, 
Mrs. Mark 


Silvia R. Bagley, Grand Forks, No. 


Jamison, Wichita, Kan.; George B. Tice, Beloit, 
Lucille Bledsoe, Clovis, New Mexico; Shirley Spence, Boulder. 4th Row—L. to R.—Claude L. Fichthorn, Marshall, 
Henry Hobart, Enid, Okla.; Pat Zimmerman, Greeley, Colo.; Doris Boland, Desloge, Mo.: 
Dakota; Carl G. Melander, Greeley, Colo.; Algernon Johnson, AlbertLea, Minn.; 
Berton Coffin, Boulder: 


‘Mo.: Verne D. Delaney, 
Mrs. George Philip, Rapid City, So. 


James McClain, Waco, Tex.; Shirley Hartman, Aberdeen, So. 


Not in picture but at Workshop—Margaret Colby, Columbia, Mo.; Sam Kirkpatrick, Dallas; Elaine Cencel, Pueblo; Esther L. Grabill, Denver; 
Roger Dexter Fee, Denver; Fiorence Lamont Hinman, Denver; Katherine Bowman; George Gunn, Laramie, Wyoming; Gene Bartlett, McAllister 


College, St. Paul, Minn.: Lawrence Hart, 
Franz Hoffman, Los Angeles. 


Workshop Accompanist, 


Boulder; Mrs. John C. Wilcox, Denver; Horace Lee Davic, CWC, Denver; 
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THOUGHTS ON MUSCULAR COORDINATION 


— Continued from page 14 


ero back and down while the larynx rises. It 
session, often results in a shifting of the head posi- 
proved tion and a flexing of the shoulders as well. 
The corrective procedure is to work through 
his dis. Of the muscle actions independently, 
s maing" Slow motion, until improper coordina- 
Ferman ons are broken. 
ith ex-— When phonation occurs immediately after 
Weib.| preparation, the two acts are combined into 
ISTICS Ba ‘eflex that is not controllable. Instead of 
of the thc preparation being a movement into posi- 
d tock §tion, it becomes a stretching of muscles out 
recre \-gof their status-quo, to be snapped back at 
o tock —the moment of attack. This may occur in 
1 Ridge §’0vel formation, in inhalation, or in alert- 
inate 6 ing of muscles which support the larynx. 
acation§!t may occur singly or in combination. We 
timulus are told that if we can catch our boxing 
d tried opponent flexing his arm back and striking 
in One movement, it is possible to dodge 
events plhe blow because he has abandoned control 
Donald for physical power. A similar lack of con- 
in them! is experienced by the singer who allows 
a brief plhe Preparation to sing and the act of sing- 
French §ing to become a single reflex. 
1 Ravel The use of excessive breath pressure may 
ied by result in an upset of balance in the throat 
10p ac-|muscles, even when vowel formation as a 


preparatory act is correct. When too much 
breath is forced against the vocal bands the 
muscles holding the larynx in position must 
resist that pressure. When this is habitual, 
the act preparatory to singing is a signal 
for these muscles to “man their battle sta- 
tions,” to throw as much tension on the lar- 
ynx as possible. Under these conditions it 
is impossible to have relaxation of the 
tongue and jaw. Evidence of this tension 
is an uncontrollable explosive attack and 
a shifting of vowel color after the tone is 
started. When this shifting takes place im- 
mediately after the attack it probably will 
continue until the vowel has lost its natural 
color, as the singer is not conscious of the 
change. 

The retention of a previously assumed 
vowel form results in a pure vowel. A 
shifting of the vowel form results in chang- 
ing vowel quality. It is not pleasant to lis- 
ten to and will create tension. This shift- 
ing may be due to improper preparation 
of the vowel, to tension resulting from lack 
of balance in the attack, or to slovenly 
habits on the part of the singer. In either of 


“ these we may be sure that the ear of the 
4 ‘student is not alert to the problem, although 
0; he \s trying to restrain the change by phy- 
- ‘ica’ means. The manner in which the 
~ English language is spoken is the prime 
contributing factor in dulling the ear of 
~ the student, and in creating the improper 
3 cooidinations which he cannot control. The 


common practice is to speak all vowels with 


a continuous diphthonging movement. The 
word is started from an “at-rest” position 
as a consonant. From this position the 
vowel. form is opened. Instead of being 
sustained for the necessary period of time, 
it starts revolving toward and preparing to 
form the consonant which occurs at the end 
of the syllable. From consonant to conso- 
nant becomes the point of emphasis rather 
than allowing the vocal line to become a 
series of vowels with consonants as interrup- 
tions. Attention to the speaking habits of 
young children by their parents and teachers 
would avoid many problems of this nature 
in later life. 

The tensions which occur at the release, 
other than those resulting from improper 
breath control, are caused by anticipating 
the final consonant or diphthong. This 
problem may be effected by the tendency to 
relax the body posture just before the release, 
for the same reason that the runner finds 
it difficult to keep driving up to the moment 
he breaks the string. When the ear of the 
student is not tuned to the changing vowel 
color, the drift will be so gradual that it is 
not noticeable. He will note the loss in 
brilliancy and will compensate by increasing 
the intensity. This satisfies the physical 
sense but only brings about more throat 
tension. 

When the ear of the student is alerted 
to recognize, in his own voice, an attack 
in which the vowel is not disturbed by the 
mechanics of phonation, a sustained vowel 
whose color does not change, and a release 
that is achieved by the breath ceasing to 
flow, he is able to sing a lyric tone that 
will serve as a background for sound vocal 
development. It is the feeling to the writer 


THE EDITOR REQUESTS 

The editor earnestly requests that 
all material submitted by those au- 
thors contributing articles, as well as 
by regional, state and chapter offi- 
cials, for the purpose of publication 
in THE BULLETIN columns, con- 
forms to the procedure as listed below: 

1. Make certain that all material 
is prepared in a careful manner—as 
to paragraphing, spelling and punc- 
tuation. 

2. All material must be type- 
written, not script, and whenever 
possible in double-space form. 

3. Use a paper that is not of a 
transparent quality. 

4. Adhere strictly to the dead-line 
for reception of material, as set by 
the editor. 


that he can rest his faith on the ability of 
the student to achieve good vocal coordina- 
tion through ear training. The growth is 
gradual but consistent. When it comes, it 
is permanent. 


What Acoustics Means 
Continued from page 9 


fessional singers have consistently shown 
this high-harmonic richness among the better 
voices. Since the third formant is a parti- 
cularly strong region this agrees with the 
work of Bartholomew in his emphasis on 
the “2700-2800” region, but there is also 
increased power at much higher frequencies. 
These high overtones are largely responsible 
for the increased total loudness and carrying 
power of the trained voice. 

(2) Because the glottis is closed most of 
the time, the efficiency, in terms of the 
ratio of sound power output to expended 
breath, is very high. Thus the same pro- 
duction which results in minimum breath 
also gives us maximum brilliance. Modern 
acoustics accordingly indicates the validity 
of the methods which singing teachers have 
used for generations. 

Another point which acoustical measure- 
ments emphasize is the necessity of a correct 
vibrato. Seashore and others have shown, 
and our studies have confirmed, that a good 
voice must have a vibrato which is extremely 
smooth and regular, varying in pitch at a 
rate of seven to eight times per second, and 
covering a total pitch range on from a 
semitone to nearly a tone, depending on the 
vocal and dramatic intensity. A voice which 
meets these considerations for vibrato will 
be uniformly acknowledged as a pleasant 
voice, even if lacking in the characteristics 
of brilliance and total power which distin- 
guish the fully mature voice. Conversely, 
any voice which falls outside these condi- 
tions of good vibrato will be an unpleasant 
solo voice, even though: it may be brilliant 
and powerful. 

This brief and incomplete outline is based 
in part on research being conducted under 
the author’s direction at the Westminster 
Choir College and at Columbia University 
under a grant from the Research Corpora- 
tion. A more complete resume of the work 
there will soon be available. 


“The bad artist is created by his times. 
The mediocre creates for his time. The 
better artist creates for posterity. The great 
creates posterity.” 

(Music Survey) 

“Art and learning alone raise men to the 
divine level.” 

Beethoven. 
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The 
and inspiring in 


companist, and CU faculty member. 
performance was artistic 
every aspect. 

Following the musical portion of the 
evening, Walter Allen Stults presided at the 
informal discussions which included: a) the 
playing of wind instruments as related to 
singing; b) breathing exercises per se; and c) 
can a tone be directed? 

Wednesday morning Dr. Fields continued 
his PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH TO 
VOCAL TRAINING, using “resonation, the 
departure. At ten o'clock Richard DeYoung, 
vibratory area of phonation” as the point of 
past-president of NATS, gave a brief resume 
of the growth of the organization and dis- 
cussed how it had tried to raise the level 
of teaching by agreeing in principle on many 
items, but not necessarily on procedure. 
“Don't preach, teach,” “the student is not 
a product of the teacher but of himself,” 
“the test of any singer is how long he lasts,” 
“skill is never a gift but must be developed,” 
“education means unfoldment,” singers are 
trained people;” these and many other per- 
tinent statements created a stimulating hour, 
which was continued at the eleven o’clock 
session. Mr. DeYoung was chairman of the 
panel and was assisted by Mme. Sharnova, 
Mr. Stults, and Hadley Crawford of Simpson 
College, Indianola, Iowa. Just before lunch 
a picture of the group was made. 

Two new lecture topics were introduced at 
the afternoon meetings when Dr. Fields pre- 
sented some ideas on ORAL INTERPRE- 
TATION. He was followed at three o'clock 
by Dr. Chapin of the CU Medical School 
faculty in Denver, who discussed the 
ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE 
VOCAL TRACT. 

The peak of the musical events scheduled 
during the Workshop was the magnificent 
song recital presented by MACK HARRELL, 
baritone, in the Little Theater on the campus 
for the workshop participants and the gen- 
eral public. Mr. Harrell, in his distinguished 
manner, presented works of Pergolesi, Victor 
Babin, Brahms, and Niles. Mr. Harrell, who 
teaches at the Aspen Institute of Human- 
istic Studies in Aspen, Colorado, was unable 
to give a lecture on the “Artistic and Com- 
mercial Aspects in Recital Programs” as 
originally scheduled for Thursday, due to 
conflicts in rehearsal time at Aspen. Follow- 
ing the concert an informal reception was 
given on the terrace of Regent Hall, honor- 
ing Mr. Harrell, his son “Bud,” his excellent 
accompanist Norman Johnson, Mrs. John- 
son, and the guest-composer Victor Babin 
and Mrs. Babin of the two-piano team, 
Vronsky and Babin. Other guests included 
Mrs. Robert L. Stearns, wife of the Univer- 


sity president, and University Dean of 
Faculties, W. F. Dyde and Mrs. Dyde; the 
faculty of the College of Music; and, mem- 
bers of the Artist Series Committee of the 
University. 

In order that Dr. Fields might have an 
opportunity to elaborate on this topic of 
the PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH TO 
VOCAL TRAINING, the Thursday morn- 
ing session began at 8:30. At 10 a.m. Mr. 
Garlinghouse presented a most comprehen- 
sive paper on CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
and had mimeographed lists of songs which 
had been successfully sung by his students 
in the past five years. A tried and proven 
list such as this was felt to be a real 
contribution to the workshop. 

The 11 o'clock panel with Mr. DeYoung 
as Chairman, and Mme. Sharnova and Mr. 
Stults assisting, took the form of an open 
vocal discussion. Many valuable points of 
terminology and various aspects of teaching 
were brought out in these Panels as in other 
informal discussion sessions. 


At 2 p.m. Mme. Sharnova presented an 
OPERA OUTLINE giving a brief history of 
opera and the music of Purcell, Gluck, 
Mozart, Wagner and Debussy in representa- 
tive arias was sung by students in the College 
of Music. 


Dr. Chopin continued his discussion of 
the ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF 
THE VOICE TRACT at 3 o'clock, leaving 
time for a question and answer period. 

The recreational highlight of the Work- 
shop was the STEAK FRY on top of Flag- 
staff Mountain at an altitude of 7,000 feet. 
It was a beautiful evening, living up to 
Colorado’s cool and colorful slogan. A 
group of bankers, who were having a meet- 
ing in Regent Hall at the same time the 
Workshop convened, and who also had a 
steak fry at the same hour, commented 
that the “informal singing” which followed 
the “fry” sounded like the amateur always 
thinks he sounds, truly professional. It 
would have been difficult to find anyone who 
surpassed Mme. Sharnova’s obvious enjoy- 
ment of singing at 7,000 feet, and the music 
was definitely rare and beautiful. 


At 8 p.m. we listened to another hour 
of inspiring singing which was presented 
by a group of nine Madrigal Singers from 
the College of Music, under the direction 
of the newly appointed Dean of the College 
of Music, Warner Imig. The program con- 
sisted of 16th and 17th century ensemble, 
dua and solo songs. It was most delightful. 

An impromptu lecture on “recitative, 
phrasing, the appogiatura and the acciacca- 
tura was given by Franz Hoffman, oratorio 
and lieder authority of the faculty of USC 
in Los Angeles. His contribution was a 


valuable asset to the session. 

Mr. Stults took up the PSYCHOLOGICAL 
APPROACH TO VOCAL TRAINING on 
Friday morning, stressing the difference be- 
tween the mental direction of tone and the 
placement of tone. Further comments were 
made on breath control. 

The official thanks of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the NATS and the Association were 
extended to Mr. Frant, Miss Cook and Mr. 
and Mrs. Coffin for their efforts in connec- 
tion with the local workshop. 

At 10 a.m. Allan Rogers Lindquest of 
Pasadena, California presented “The Totality 
of Singing” and the subsequent balancing of 
voices. He pointed out the connecting links, 
with many subdivision, of YOU—the In- 
strument, YOU, the Person, and YOU, the 
Artist. He demonstrated vocal teaching 
technics using students from the College of 
Music. 

Mme. Sharnova continued her stimulat- 
ing discussion of OPERA and there were 
additional arias of Saint-Saens and Poinchelli 
sung by students in the College of Music. 
Mme. Sharnova then discussed some aspects 
for “Career” preparation, listing as necessary 
requirements: a) voice, b) character, c) 
studying endlessly, d) money, and , e) acting. 
She further pointed out that the singers 
need an opportunity for experience and that 
preparedness, as in her case, permits one to 
have a career which otherwise would not 
have been possible. 

At 3 p.m. Mr. Robert H. Owen, Engineer 
in Charge and Assistant Manager, KOA, in 
Denver, gave an informative lecture on RE- 
CORDING AND BROADCASTING, show- 
ing some recording equipment and discussing 
the possibilities for singers in Television and 
Radio. 

The informal session on Friday evening, 
with Dr. Fields as chairman, brought out 
such discussions of vocal problems as—a) 
posture, b) muscle patterns, c) pre-requisites 
for a singer (talent, musicality, exphessive- 


ness (the gift of performance), emotional 


stature, leader in public), d) vibrato (wob 
ble, tremolo, trill), and e) vowel modifica 
tion. 

Although many of the workshop atten 
dants left on Friday and early Saturda 
morning, those who remained for the twa 
sessions on Saturday were well rewarded fo 
being there. Mr. Stults had been asked td 
further illustrate some of his posture an 
breathing technics and then gave a mos 
illustrative vocal exercises. 

Mr. DeYoung followed Mr. Stults with 4 
lecture on the “Relation of Teaching td 
Student” which was inspiring for its keen 
insight into this ever-present situation whic 
we all face. 
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ils) ASSOCIATION ROUTINE 


JATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
,\OMMITTEES 


‘OMMITTEE ON VOCAL 

SDUCATION 

ernard U. Taylor, Chairman (N. Y.) 

eon Carson (N. Y.) 
2ichard De Young (Ill.) 

uth Douglass (Mass.) 

fictor A. Fields (N. Y.) 

<dward Harris (N. Y.) 

onia Sharnova (Ill.) 

The following new national committees 
re announced by President Mowe, in be- 
alf of the executive committee, as of 
farch 1951: 


‘OMMITTEE ON WORKSHOPS 
Villiam E. Ross, Chairman (ind.) 
Alexander Grant (Colo.) 

jrace Leslie (N. Y.) 

arry F. Taylor (N. C.) 

Villiam Vennard (Calif.) 


2ESEARCH COMMITTEE 

Richard De Young, Chairman (Iil.) 
rville Borchers (Tex.) 

Ralph Errolle (La.) 

Alpha B. Mayfield (N. C.) 

Villiam C. Rice (Kan.) 

Villiam E. Ross (Ind.) 

Villiam Vennard (Calif.) 

Robert Walls (Ore.) 

Kenneth Westerman (Mich.) 


(OMMITTEE ON PUBLIC SCHOOL 
JOCAL AFFAIRS 


HHelen Steen Huls, Chairman (Minn.) 
Mary Cook (Colo.) 

‘lyde Garrett (Tex.) 

SeEdward Hamilton (Tenn.) 

Hardy (Calif.) 

arl L. Nelson (Ind.) 

Anne E. Pierce (Iowa) 


‘(OMMITTEE ON LOCAL 
STUDY-GROUPS 


jrace Leslie, Chairman (N. Y.) 
(Committee being selected) 


Elected to Membership 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


Boyer, Mrs. Ruth Kuhl, 549 Chilton Street, Eliza- 
beth 3, N. J. 

Mass. 

lil, Mrs. Frances Robbins, 377 Broadway, Rayn- 
ham, Mass. 
Zeone, Mrs. Santina C., 
Buffalo 9, N. Y. 
McGrath, Miss Ida ee 
Dorchester 22, Mas 


958 Lafayette Avenue, 

11 Bushnell Street, 
lessi, Miss Pauline, “376 Riverside Drive, 
York 25, N. 


Poutiatine, Mrs. Marie, 20 Sherman Street, Cam- 
bridge 38, ass. 

stone, Mrs. Jane E., 606 Woodside Parkway, Silver 
Spring, Md. 

mW oodworth, Mrs. Evelina Emily, 154 Maple Street, 
Springeld, Mass. 

SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Dillard, Mr. James Albert, Winston-Salem Teach- 
ers’ College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
sildersleeve, W., Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, 

xilpin, Mr. G. Noble, Sweet Briar College, Sweet 
Briar, Va. 


New 


Linney, Mrs. Virginia Wary, Box 243, Boone, N. C. 
Stull, . Robert K., 420 Harmeling, Bristol, Va. 
Wood, Mrs. Helen Pesci, 3766 Fort Avenue, Lynch- 

burg, Va. 

SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
om Mr. Richard L., Hare Apt. 20-C, Auburn, 
a. 
Stephens, Mr. Genter L., 1523 Bernard Avenue, 

Nashville, Tenn. 

CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Brody, Dr. ~—. finn 3046 N. Stowell Street, Mil- 
waukee 11, 
Fenwick, — Ruth Greenhow, 807 W. Elm Street, 


Lima, Ohi 
Inghram, Ries. Lillian Brown, 1637 Hampshire 
837 W. Stephenson 


House, Quincy, IIl. 
Wheat, Mrs. Iva Swingley, 
Street, Freeport, Ill. 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 
Dyer, Mrs. Rebecca Neff, Station A, Box 3, Ames, 


Iowa. 
os ty “eee George, 910 South Street, Rapid City, 


Thomas, Mrs. Dorothy McFarland, 519 4th Street 
S. E., Minot, N. D. 
SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
— Mrs. O. E., 215 Taylor Street, Sterling, 
olo. 


Greene, Mr. Edward B., Colorado College, Colo- 
tado Springs, Colo. 

Frederick, Mr. Donald R., 120 North Charles 
Street, McPherson, Kans. 

Imig, Mr. Warner, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado. 

Page, Mr. Robert E> eeere New Mexico Univer- 
sity, Portales, N. Mex 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN DISTRICT 
Burnette, Madame Maude, 2405 Venice Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
Frohlich, ~ Hans, 2105 Balboa Street, San Fran- 


Mrs. 6366 W. 84th Street, 
Angeles 45, Calif. 

Pellicciotti, Mr. Quirino, 1240 Queen Anne Place, 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


Los 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


co, Mr. George G., 2810 Weisser Park 
ve., Wayne, 5, Ind. (formerly, 2328 Weisser 
Park ae ) 

Bair, Mr. Clifford Edwin, 2211 Buena Vista Rd., 
Winston-Salem, C. (formerly, 426 S. Haw- 
thorne Rd.) 

Berg, Mr. Earl F., 2325 Wellesley Ave., Charlotte, 
as ‘oe (formerly, Davidson College, Davidson, 


x. 

Bloom, Mr. John H., School of Music, Univ. of 
Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. (formerly, 105 Lakeside, 
New Concord, Ohio.) 

DeLano, Miss Forrest, 601 William St., 
lii. (formerly, Mississippi Southern Coll., 
burg, Miss.) 

Gebhardt, Mr. Ora Earl, 239 South Main St., Day- 
ton 2, Ohio. (formerly, 9 W. Ist St.) 

Hall, Mr. Arthur E., 2209 Isabella, Houston 4, 
Tex. (formerly, Sacred Heart Dominicon Coll., 
Almeda Rd. & Dixie Dr.) 

Halling, Mr. Elias J., 1543 W. 56th St., be ae 

an- 


Angeles, Calif. (formerly, State Tch. Coll. 
Haney, Miss Lucille, Southwestern College, Winfield, 


Kewanee, 
Hatties- 


kato, Minn.) 


nese. (formerly, MacMurray Coll., Jacksonville, 
Holt, Mrs. Temperence Fuller, 652 Nebraska, 


Kansas City, Kans. (formerly, 1305 N. 7th.) 
Lawrence, Miss Ruth, 8-A Merrill Rd., Catonsville 
res} Md. (formerly, c/o Dicus Store, Millersville, 


-) 

LeVine, Miss Julia, 410 S. n Chicago 
5, Ill. (formerly, 731 Kimball 

Marshall, Mrs. Helen Ruffin, Sua School of 
Music, East Kings Highway, Shreveport, La. 
(formerly, 1029 Sheridan Ave.) 

Moltmann, Mr. Karl H., Univ. of Wyoming, Lar- 
amie, Wyo. (formerly, Highiands Univ., Las 
Vegas, N. Mex.) 

— Mr. Rolland, 3311 Oxford Blvd., Maple- 
ween » Mo. (formerly, 5409 Maple Ave., St. Louis, 


0.) 

Raymond, Rita, 837 No. ist Ave., Tucson, Ariz. 
(formerly, 1982 Kala Kaua Ave., Honolulu.) 
Rice, Mr. William C., 10114% Woodlawn, Iowa 
City, Iowa. (formerly, Box 319, Baldwin, Kans.) 
Rimpila, Mrs. Lempi » 242 Connecticut Ave., 
New London, Conn. Franklin St.) 
Ririe, Miss Edna Crowther, 35 E. 1 North I, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. (formerly, 1590 So. 15th St. E.) 
Robinson, Mrs. Dorothy Darr, 404 No. Duke St., 


Lancaster, Pa. (formerly, R.D. 8, Box 332, 
Blossom ‘Hill Drive.) 

Samuel, Mr. John O., 21352 Endsley Ave., Rocky 
River 16, Ohio. (formerly, 2061 Morrison Ave., 
Lakewood, Ohio.) 

Schofield, Mr. Edgar, 50 West 67th St., N. Y. 23, 
(Also Washington, Conn.) (Prefers nm. 
address. 

Shepherd, Mr. Jerold Faxon, 619 W. 102nd St., Los 
Angeles 44, Calif. (formerly, 1624 W. 45th St.) 

. Margery vanes. 468 Howard Ave., 

— Island 1, N. Y. (formerly, 193 Longview 


Wenzel, Mrs. Florence M., Box 73-H, R.R. No. 1, 
Sparta, N. J. (formerly, 385 Tuxedo, Highland 
Park 3, Mich. 

Hohl-Williams, = Ernestine, 115 So. West St., 
Allentown, Pa. (Also 80-21 Grenfell Ave., Kew 
Gardens, N. Y.) (Prefers Pa. address.) 

Wooldridge, Mr. Warren B., 1106 Spencer Ave., 
Marion, Ind. (formerly, Box "341, University, Miss.) 


MEMBER REINSTATED 


Wall, Mr. Woodrow W., Southwestern 
Baptist Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas. 


RESIGNATIONS 
Mr. Wilfred C. Bain, Miss Evaline Hart- 
ley, Mr. Barre Hill, Mrs. John W. Manter, 
Miss Luella Nietz, and Miss Bess Portwood. 


DROPPED FROM MEMBERSHIP 


In accordance with the provisions of the 
by-laws, the following names have been 
dropped from the official roster of the as- 
sociation for non-payment of dues: 


Miss Clara G. Altmann 
Mrs. James B. Bartch 
Mrs. Emma S. Becker 
Mr. Leonard D. Brunette 
Mrs. Mary Nichols Burch 
Mr. Rex V. Carnes 

Mr. S. Castlebury, Jr. 
Mr. John L. 

Mr. Carl G. N. Cronstedt 
Miss Gladys De Almeida 
Miss L. Di Gregorio 

Mr. Julian Edwards 

Mr. William L. Edwards 
Mrs. Flora C. Ellis 

Mr. Fred G. Ellis 

Mrs. Florence B. Ettinger 
Mr. R. Vernon Fay 

Mr. William R. Fischer 
Mr. Charles Galloway 
Mr. Lyle M. Gilbert 
Mrs. Ruth K. Ginsburg 
Mrs. Rhoda K. Glover 
Miss Alberta Goff 


Mr. Arthur D. Hestwood 

Mrs. Helen W. Lamson 

Miss Marjorie Lee 

Miss Martha L. Lincoln 

Mr. Jack L. Lyall 

Miss Josephine McGrail 

Mrs. T. R. McSpadden 

Mr. Clegg Monroe 

Mrs. L. A. Morton 

Miss Ada Paggi 

Mrs. Helen arsons 

Mr. L. N. Perkins 

Mr. T. Morgan Phillips 

Mr. David Pike 

Mr. Elton Plowman 

oe, Helen Brown Read 
Mr. W. J. Reynolds 

Mr. John L. Rezatto 

Mr. J. D. Riddle 

Mrs. Josephine Spaulding 

Miss Grace V. Wilson 

Mrs. Thelma C. Wright 


OFFICIAL 
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(July 31, 1951) 
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Southeast District .... 


Northern District 
Southwestern District . 
California—Western District 
Northwestern District 
Canada 


“The world is moving in music: we must 
keep pace with the change.” 
Theodore Thomas 
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